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PETER PHILIPS, COMPOSER AND ORGANIST 
1561 - 1628 
By A.G. PETTI | 


Among the many English musicians exiled for the Catholic Faith was Peter 
Philips the composer and organist. As is often the case with these musicians, 
little is generally known about him, and so I am taking the opportunity of using 
material which has come to light in recent months, in conjunction with the little 
information which was previously established, to attempt a biography of him, how- 
ever incomplete. This new material comes from various sources, including the State 
Papers Holland for 1593, which are in the Public Record Office; a letter to Fr. | 
Persons from Richard Verstegan in the Stonyhurst Archives; the Pilgrims’ Book at | 
the English College Rome; and court accounts and a certificate of residence in the 
Archives Générales du Royaume, Brussels’. | 


The first thing which appears from the new information is that it can now be 
said with a degree of certainty when Philips was born. In his certificate of resi- 
dence dated 4th August 1597 his age is given as “36 annes’’ *. This places his 
birth in the year 1561°. It is not yet known, however, where in England he was 
born. It is possible that he was brought up in London. In the will of the Catholic, 
Sebastian Westcote, almoner of St. Paul’s Cathedral, dated 3rd April 1582 and 
proved April 14th (Prerogative Court of Canterbury 14 Tirwhite), there’ is a bequest 
““To Peter Phillippes likewise remaining with me 5 li. 13s. 4d’’. The will is trans- 
cribed in Vol. IV of Musical Antiquary, where it is suggested concerning Philips 
that from ‘‘Westcote’s mention of him... . we may infer that he had been brought 
up as one of the St. Paul’s boys, and that he was living with Westcote at the 


Almonry House as an old boy (pupil or assistant perhaps) at the time of Westcote’s 
death in April 1582.” 


Philips did not stay long in England after Westcote’s death. The mounting 
persecution of Catholics, together with the death of his guardian, probably made 
life unbearable for him there. Early in August 1582, being about 21 years of age, 
he left England —as he later put it, ‘‘por la foy Catholique’”’ (c.f. note 2) — ‘‘to 
live after his coscience and to sie Italie where he had harde yt. there were excel- 
lent men of his facultie’’*. On his way to Italy he stopped at Douai, being received 
by the English College there on the 18th August’. He did not stay there long but 
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oved on to Rome, where on the 20th October he was given 12 days hospitality at 

e English College as the entry in the Pilgrims’ Book shows’. Shortly after, he 

itered the service of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, a great patron of the arts, and 

mained with him for three years’. At the same time, he “‘was player on y® organis 
ye English Jesuit College’’ (i.e. the English College Rome)*. What precisely 

hilips’s musical duties were for Famese is difficult to say. It may be that Famese 

as his patron, and, amongst other things, remunerated him for his services as 

ganist at the English College, since the College had little source of income of 

3 own. 


_ During these three years Philips would have had ample opportunity to meet 
2xcellent men of his facultie’’, and probably those with whom his name is 
sociated in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book; Luca Marenzio, Giulio Caccini and 
lessandro Striggio. It is almost certain that he knew Felice Anerio who was then 
1aestro di capella’ at the English College, and the English composer Thomas 
yrris who also went to Rome around 1582, and who is mentioned as a singer at 

e College in Cardinal Sega’s report in 1585’. 


In or around September 1585, Philips became musician to Lord Thomas Paget 
a0 had recently arrived in Rome. Philips travelled with him into Spain, France 
.d the Low Countries, serving with him until] Paget’s death early in 1590, as 
uilips himself later relates, stressing that he was “‘imployed in no service but as 
Musitian’’. From the various collections of State Papers for the period more 
‘tails can be obtained of Philips’s travels with Paget during these years. It ap- 
ars that Paget left Rome for Genoa in September 1585, and in October went from 
ere to Spain. In September of the following year he left Spain and went to France, 
ending 1587 and half of 1588 in Paris, except for a short period, circa March 
88, when he was in Brussels. He left Paris for Antwerp in June 1588, a little 
1ile before the sailing of the Armada, and remained there until at least February 
the following year, after which time he went to Brussels, where he died at the 
ginning of 1590. Philips dedicated one of his works to Paget, the Pavana and 
sliarda Pagget which is in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’. 


When Paget died, Philips left Brussels and went to live at Antwerp, staying 

ere until he became organist to the Archduke Albert’. From his reported state- 

nts of 1593 it is possible to get some idea of his activities during this period: 

at ‘“‘he was maried in Andwarpe where he got his lyving by teaching of children 
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on instruméts havinge never had penny interteynemeynt nor any mony from ye kinge | 
of spayne or his lieutenants”* Another reported statement gives more about this 
teaching: ‘‘He mainteyned him self by teachinge of children of y© virginals, being 


. 3910 
very cunning thereon....... : 


No details of Philip’s marriage are known (it was not even known that he had 
married); and how long his wife lived it is difficult to say, though it can be | 
assumed that she died before about 1606, around which time Philips began to study 
for the priesthood. Her death may have been as early as 1597, since there is no 
mention of her in the certificate of residence. 


Despite his statement that he had received no financial aid, Philips was 
probably no worse off than other English exiles in the Low Countries in the early 
1590’s, for whether they were pensioners of the King of Spain or not, most of them 
received little means of sustenance during this time. There may be bitterness in 
Philips’s words when he says that he had received no ‘penny entertainment’ from 
the King of Spain or his Lieutenants, since, amongst others, The Duke of Parma, 
Governor of the Spanish Netherlands, who was the nephew of Cardinal Farmese 
his former master, apparently offered Philips no service; or it may be that Philips 
desired to show his indifference to politics, especially at a time when he was being 
accused of attempting to kill the Queen of England (see below). He admitted that 
he was a Catholic and had left England for that reason, but emphasised that he did 
not mix in politics; he had been employed by Paget only as a musician, and he was 
not in the pay of the Spanish Court. 


In addition to teaching the virginals as a means of livelihood, Philips published 
in Antwerp in December 1591: Melodia Olympica Di Eccellentissimi Musici a 
1111.V.V1. et V111 voci, nuovamente raccolta da Pietro Phillippi Inglese..... in 
Anversa. Appresso Pietro Phalesio & Giovanni Bellero. M.D.XC11. This work 
contain 67 madrigals, collected by Philips, written by various contemporary Italian 
and Dutch composers, among them Marenzio, Striggio, Palestrina, Croce, Felice, 
Anerio, Verdonck, van Turnhout and de Wert. Four of the madrigals in the collectio 
are by Philips himself. Melodia Olympica is dedicated to‘‘Il Sig. Guilio Balbani”’, 
whom Philips addresses as ‘‘Patrono mio osservandiss’’.*! Other editions of the 
work appeared in Antwerp in 1594 and 1611. 


In or around the beginning of 1593, Philips decided to pay a visit to Holland 
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to sie and heare an excellent ma of his faculties in Amsterdam’’*. This man was 
most certainly Jan Sweelinck, the Dutch composer, who was organist at the 
atholic ‘Oude Kerk’? at Amsterdam. Thus the conjecture seems certain that 
hilips was personally acquainted with Sweelinck, of whom he is said to have 
ought highly. A contemporary note on Sweelinck states that ‘“‘he was renowned 
:fore all other organists, this praise being readily accorded him by Peter Philips, 
e accomplished organist and musician at Brussels, and by all others, who 


your him as a ‘Phoebus and Apollo’.’”? 


On his way back to Antwerp from Amsterdam Philips fell sick at Middelburgh, 
here he spent three weeks recuperating, ‘‘conversant wth such as delighted in 
usicq’’*. While he was there a certain disreputable Englishman, Roger Walton, 
somtyme page unto the Earle of Northumberland that was slaine in the towre, 
2eing at midelbourg caused him to be apprehended, & accused him of many 
stable treasons’’**, one of them being attempting to kill the Queen of England. 
he Fiscal and other authorities at Middelburgh sent Walton, Philips and a third 
an, Robert Pooley to be examined before the council at the Hague. Reports of 
ese proceedings exist in State Papers Holland Vo. 47 in the letters written to 
ord Burghley by George Gilpin, ambassador at the Hague in the absence of 
odley; and in Verstegan’s letter dated 13 January 1594. The prisoners arrived at 
e Hague on September 10th when a report was made by the Fiscal to the Council”®. - 
fter an interval of about ten days, during which time the Council had translated 
id perused certain letters about these three men, and had also released Pooley, 
yainst whom no definite charge had been made, Philips was examined on 
sptember 21st and “‘straightly charged wth yt point Walton chargeth him wth 
hilips denied the charge and made “‘earnest sute to be released’’. But Gilpin 
quested that he be detained until he learnt of the wishes of the English 
yvernment, as he tells Burghley in his letter of the 22nd September. He continues, 
what ye Counsel of state will do therein | know not, as yett, but is purposed to 
camine Walten agayne more strictly and especially uppon y© accusation of Phs 
hat grownd and probabilitie he hath to verifie yt....... me thinks yf there 
, not more grownd of thaccusation against Phs fownd, ye Counsel of state 
clynes because he is sickly, as yf they meant to let him have his libertie uppon 
surties or caution... .. not to stirre hints but to appeare being cyted....’’*. 


On the 27th September Gilpin writes that Walton and Philips had been examined 
sain, Walton reaffirming his accusations, saying that he had been informed of the 
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intentions of the accused by Charles Paget; to which Philips replied ‘‘that he 
neuer had anij thinge to do for Paget’’**, and again protested his innocence. In 
Verstegan’s letter there is a very dramatic account of this examination which was 
related to Verstegan by Philips himself. It tells how Walton went on to make 
another accusation: that in Paris on the Day of the Barricades (May 12 1588) ‘‘there 
was an Image made of the Q. of England and set vppon a greate heape of fagots, 
and the king and all sorts of religious men coming in procession with burning wax 
candells, did give fyre to those fagots, & so did Lord Paget, St Charles Arunde]] 
and all the english amonge whom this Peeter Philips was one. At this phillips 
replyed that ther was neuer any such thing don, and that the king at the making of 
the Baricades fled out of Paris, & therefore went not in procession in Paris, & 
that such a publyke acte must nedes have many witnesses besydes walton, at this 
answere the cousell began to looke one at another and walton in a great chaf said 
unto Philipps, O Papist Papist yf I had the in England I would make short woorck 
with the, why quoth the other what would you do, marry quothe walton I would aske 
the yf the Queene were supreame head of the Churche or not & what wouldes thow 
answer to that I would quoth Phillips say she were not, then would I hange the 
quothe walton, hereupon Phillips asked of the counsell yf they did understand 
what Walton had said, they said no, but willed him to tell them, he tell it them in 
dutche, whereunto their president for the tyme (for they change often) replyed, that 
he knew well enough what the iustice of England was but it should not be so theare 
Then did one Gilpin who now is ambassador w'? the states in Bodleys place (for 
that Bodley is in England expecting (?) Walsinghams place) askd Phillips yf he 
had not bene at confession with the Jesuytes, he answered ye, then said Gilpin 
you were enioyned to kill the Queene for whosoever cometh to Confession to them 
they do so enione but notwithstanding Phillips answerd them well to every thing-”? 
Verstegan also mentions that some Italian merchants, who, to have Philips’s com- 
pany had persuaded him to return with them via Middelburgh, testified on his behalf 
“‘that he came not thether to passe into England to kill the Queene as the other 
affirmed’’*’, 


The Council decided to wait for further information from England, This came at 
the end of October from Noel de Caron, Agent for the United Provinces in London, 
on receipt of which Philips was released ‘‘vppon seurties not to stir hince wtowt 
lycence of ye Counsell of state’’. A letter was later received from the Earl of 
Essex, probably on behalf of the Privy Council, certifying that of Philips ‘‘they 
never vnderstood other then thathe had followed his soorte of musyck and for Walto 
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tat he was a poor fellow & had nothing els to live by but by such meanes... .’?!? 


ssex, incidentally, had great reason to be displeased with Walton. His mission 
x the English government had miscarried, and he was promptly disowned by them. 


2f. S.P. Domestic and Holland for 1593). 


It appears from Verstegan’s letter that Philips was finally released around 
ecember 1593, and arrived back in Antwerp at Christmas. Here in 1596 was pub- 
shed “‘/1 Primo Libro de Madrigali a sei voci, di Pietro Philippi Inglese, novamenti 
omposti et dati in luce. In Anversa, appreso Pietro Phalesio. The dedication of 
tis work, dated j‘d’Anversa il di 8 Gennaio 1596’’, is addressed to another patron: 
Molto Mag. ©° Signore Alessandro Di Giunta’’. In it Philips states that he caused 
aé madrigals to be printed more to satisfy his friends than his own desire. A 
ater, revised edition, with the same dedication appeared at Antwerp in 1604. 


_ Philips remained in Antwerp until about the beginning of 1597 when he entered 
ie household of the Archduke Albert, who became Governor-general of the Low 
ountries in 1596. The first mention of this appears to be in his certificate of 
»sidence in Brussels, dated 4 August 1597. This document, which gives some 
aluable information on Philips’s life, is parkiotinely interesting because it con- 
1ins his autograph. The certificate states that “‘naguere il a pleu au Ser™¢ 
rchiduc, Cardinal gouverneur gnal de ce pais, le retenir du nombre de ses serviteurs 
omestiques’’”. It is likely that, from the very first he was employed as an organist 
t the Chapel Royal. He is mentioned as such on the title page of his set of 
adrigals published in 1598, and he appears to have held this post, soon becoming 
hief organist, on and off for thirty years until his death in 1628. After Albert 
iarried Isabella of Spain in 1599, Philips’s title was ‘‘Organist to their Serene 
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ighnesses the Archduke Albert and Isabella’. 


The collection of madrigals published in 1598 was Madrigali a Otto Voci di 
ietro Philippi Inglese, Organiste del Serenissimo Alberto Archiduc d’Austria. In 
nversa. Again the printer was Pierre Phalése. Another edition appeared in 1615. 
his work is dedicated to Colonel William Stanley, also a Catholic exile, who 
ommanded a regiment of English and Walloon troops under the King of Spain. It 
as been suggested that Stanley may have pelped Philips to obtain his appointment 
s an organist, though this is only conjecture’’. Philips refers in this dedication 
» benefits he has received from Stanley, but this is a common feature in a dedi- 
ation, and may not refer to anything specific. The last collection of madrigals 
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which Philips published was /l Secondo libro de Madrigal a sei voci, novamente 
composto & dato in luce. In Anversa. Appresso Pietro Phalesio. M.D. C111,of 
which a second edition appeared in 1615. The dedication to the Archduke Albert 
and Isabella is dated November 10th 1603. After this Philips seems to have 


composed mainly sacred music. 


Between 1603 and 1610 nothing is known of Philips’s life, and no new large- 
scale work of his was published in this period, although a few of his pieces appear 
in collections published at the time’®. Since he was appointed to a canonry in 1610, 
he presumably began to study for the priesthood at the latest around 1605. It is 
not known where he was ordained; it seems likely that it was in the Low Countries. 
The canonry to which he was appointed was in the collegiate church of St. Vincent 
at Soignies, made vacant by the death of Claude Carlier. The appointment, which 
was made on March 9th 1610 *’, was probably little more than a nominal one, as 
perhaps was also the case later with his chaplaincy at Tirlemont and his canonry 
at Bethune, for it seems that he spent most of his time at the Court in Brussels. | 


In 1611, Philips and some of his colleagues from the Chapel Royal were called 
to Malines to examine the new organ erected at the Church of St. Rombaut, and, 
as the town accounts show, were rewarded for their services as follows: 

‘Paid for six stoups of Rhenish wine presented to Mr. Peter Philips; organist, 
and others of the Chapel of His Highness, for the inspection of the new organ 
installed in St. Rombaut’s church, and also for other offices done by the same for 
the observation of the religious services of Easter, 1611. 

XXITN£ XVs’’*®, 
As appears from these accounts, they also took part in the Easter ceremonies at 
the Church, Philips probably playing the new organ for the occasion. 


In December of the same year, Philips received ‘‘dix aunes de drap au prix de 
six livres l’aune”’ for playing at the funeral of the Archduchess Maria of Austria, 
which took place on December 12th and 13th at Brussels. Also in this year was 
published the first collection of his motets: ‘‘Cantiones sacrae pro praecipuis 
festis totius anni et communi sanctorum quinis vocibus, auctore R.D. Petro 
Philippi Anglo Canonico Soigniensi et serenissimorum Alberti et Isabellae . . 

. . Organista’’. It was printed at Antwerp by Pierre Phalése, and consists of 

sixty-nine pieces dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Later editions appeared in 

1617” and 1634. A second set of Cantiones Sacrae, this time for eight voices, was 
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sublished the following year at Antwerp by the same printer and dedicated to St. 
Peter. A second edition appeared in 1625. 


For the years from 1612 to 1618 there exist records of the Court accounts, which 
jzive details of the payments made to Philips in his post as organist, and show 
hat he was in continuous service throughout these years”). In the sections of these 
jaccounts headed “‘los capellanes de altar, cantores & musicos de la capilla’”’ he 
jalways appears at the head of the list of organists, and is entered as ‘‘Mro. Pedro 
Kor P 2) felipe organista’’. Not only does Philips always appear at the head of this 
ist of organists, but more significantly, he was always paid the largest salary 
which was, on average, 305 florins per tercia. The number of organists at the Chapel 
during this period varied. There were never fewer than three, however, and in the 
ithe accounts for 1613 five are listed, Philips, Juan Zacharias, Pierre Cornet, 
Vincent Guarini and the famous Catholic exile, John Bull, who stayed at the Chapel 
Royal for about a year, leaving at the end of 1614. Bull received 250 florins per 
‘tercio which was as much as Guarini and more than Zacharias or Cornet received. 
Jther English musicians mentioned in the accounts include Daniel Norcome, and 
Anthony Chambers, who played the trumpet. These two, with Philips, are mentioned 
in a spy’s list of English Catholics in the Spanish Netherlands dated 1614, where 
they are described as ‘‘Musitiens to the Archd ’’”. 


——— 


_ During these years, three more major works of Philips’s were published. The 
first of these was a set of thirty-one motets entitled Gemmulae Sacrae binis et 
ternis vocibus cum basso continuo ad organum, published by Pierre Phalése in 
1613, the same year as the second set of Cantiones Sacrae, a second edition ap- 
pearing in 1621. It was dedicated to Pierre de Campis who was a chaplain and 
cantor at the Royal Chapel. Next was a small volume of motets and hymns, Les 
Rossignols, Spirituels, lignez en duo, dont les meilleurs accords nommément le 
bas, relevent du Seigneur Pierre Philippes Organiste de ses Altezes Serenissimes. 
A Valenciennes, de l’imprimerie de Jean Vervliet....... 1616 . This was 
dedicated by the printer to ‘‘le Reverend Pere en dieu D, Charles De Par, Tres- 
dignes Abbe de Sainct Armand et comte en pere’’. The work proved popular and 
received three subsequent publications, one in 1621, one in 1631 by the same 
printer, and one in 1647 at Cologne, the last edition appearing without Philips’s 
name. Also in 1616 appeared a collection of motets for two and three voices, 
Delitiae sacrae binis et ternis vocibus, cum basso continuo ad organum auctore 
R.D. Petro Philippi Anglo, Ecclesiae collegiatae S. Vincenti Sonegiensis 
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Canonico, et serenissimorum Alberti et Isabellae Archiducum Austriae, & ec: 
organista. Once again the printer was Phalése. The dedication in verse, signed 


P.P.D., is addressed to the Archduke Albert and Isabella. 


In the second edition of the Delitiae which was printed in 1622, Philips is still 
described as a canon of St. Vincent’s although he relinquished this appointment 
on January 5th 1621 in favour of Jerome van den Berghe in exchange for a perpetual 
chaplaincy in the church of Saint-Germain at Tirlemont, a town about thirty miles 
from Brussels**. 


In 1621 Philips’s great patron, the Archduke Albert died. His funeral was 
celebrated on March 12th, 1622. Philips walked in the cortége at the head of the 
‘‘Chapellains de la Chapelle de la Court’’ who numbered fifteen, the last in the 
group being Géry de Ghersem, maitre de la chapelle. Such is the order given in 
Jacques Francquart’s Pompa funebris ..... Alberti Pii. . . Brussels, 16237, 
which contains engravings of the funeral procession by Corneille Galle. In the 
seventh plate depicting the chaplains, Philips is portrayed with a long face, high 
forehead, a prominent nose, a flowing moustache, and a pointed beard. However, 
although the claim in the book is that the representations are taken from the life, 
‘veris imaginibus expressa’, Philips’s face bears a remarkable resemblance to one, 
if not two others of the comparatively small group of chaplains. 


The next year were published settings of the Litany of Loreto, Litaniae Beatae 
Mariae Virginis, in ecclesia Loretana cani solitae, IV, V, VI, VIIl et IX. vocibus, 
cum basso continuo ad organum. Auctore R.D. Petro Philippi Anglo, Bethuniensi 
Canonico, et Serenissimorum Alberti et Isabellae Archiducum Austriae &: Organista. 
Nunc in lucem editae. Antwerpiae, Excudebat Petrus Phalesius, M.D. CXXIII. 
Another edition was published in 1630. From the title now accorded him it appears 
that Philips had recently been made a Canon of Bethune. He is also referred to as 
such in 1625 in the second edition of the Cantiones Sacrae octonis vocibus. Around 
this time he is mentioned in a report on the restoration of the organ of the Chapel 
Royal, which had been effected by Mathiew Langhedul, who when claiming repay- 
ment for his work on the 30th December 1624, states that approval was given by 
‘*le maitre organist de la chappelle..... Pietro Filippini’’**. 


After a gap of five years Philips published his last work, a set of motets for 
one, two and three voices, Paradisus sacris cantionibus consitus una, duabus et 
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| tribus vocibus decantandis, cum basso generali ad organum. Auctore R.D. Petro 
Philippi Anglo, ecclesiae collegiatae S. Vincentii Sonegiensis canonico, et 
|Serenissimorum Alberti et Isabellae Archiducum Austriae &: organista. Nunc 
iprimum in lucem editus, prima pars. Antwerpiae, apud Petrum Phalasium M.D. 
ICXXVIII. A second and third part Sppaeese in 1633. The dedication is to Francis 
de Rie, “‘Archiepiscopo Cesareae”’, who was the chief Chaplain to Isabella. It is 
‘dated Brussels, 31 March, 1628, and is signed ‘‘Petrus Philippi Sacelli Regij 
Serenissimae Isabellae..... Organista. It will be noticed that Philips is once 
jmore entitled Canon of St. Vincent’s; not, probably, because he had been re- 
jappointed to that post, but because that was the title by which he was normally 
jknown, just as he is also called organist to the Archduke Albert and Isabella, 
(though Albert had died six years previously. Some time after March in 1628 Philips 
‘lied in Brussels. In the note-book of Dr. John Southcote D.D., a Catholic divine, 
iwhich exists for the years 1623 to 1637, there is, among the entries under the 
jaeading ‘Dead Friends and Acquaintance’’ for the year 1628, ‘‘Peeter Philips 

|Pr. Bruxelles’’**. W.B. Squire, in Grove’s Dictionary suggests that this reference 
jnight be incorrect, but there seems to be no good reason to doubt it. Squire’s 
‘argument is that there is nothing to show that Philips’s works published in 1633 
‘are posthumous. A similar argument might be used to prove that the Archduke 
\Albert was still alive in 1633 since he is also mentioned on the title page. Post- 
jumous publications in the period often referred to authors as if they were still 
alive 7’. 


Of Philips’s posthumous works | wish to make no mention; nor of the various 
pieces he composed which appeared from time to time in the musical collections 
of others, except for one which appears in Part I of Les raisons des forces 
\nouvantes, 1615 by Solomon de Caus. Caus was engineer at the Brussels Court 
until he was succeeded in 1612 by his assistant Gerard Philippi, whom some have 
identified, without foundation, as a relative of the musician’s. The piece Caus 
orints is a fantasy on Alessandro Striggio’s five-part madrigal Chi fard fed’al ciel, 
which is here arranged for a barrel organ turned by water” 


Much more information about Philips and other exiled English musicians 
would probably come to light if the Belgian archives were thoroughly sifted. In 
jaddition to the Archives du Royaume at Brussels, the various municipal and 
ecclesiastical archives might well be found to contain relevant material. Every 
letail which fills in the background of the lives of these musicians is of value, 
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as it helps to illustrate the circumstances - until now almost unknown -in which 
they composed their works. 


ie 


NOTES 


The State Papers Holland (S.P. 84 vol 47 ff. 46, 50, 62, 68, 81, 98) contain letters 
concerning the incident in 1593 in which Philips was brought before the Council at 
the Hague to answer certain charges made against him by another Englishman. Philips’s: 
reported statements in these letters give many important biographical details of his 
early life which up till now has been almost a complete blank. The Verstegan letter 
in question is that dated 13th January 1594 (Stonyhurst MSS. Collectanea B f. 152 to 
f. 154.) Transcripts of some of the relevant extracts from these manuscripts can be 
found in the Musical Record for March 1957 in my article ‘‘New Light on Peter Philips”. 
I am indebted to Fr. A.J. Loomie S.J. for the reference to the autographed certificate 
of Philips’s residence at Brussels which is in the Royal Archives, Brussels. A trans-- 
cript of this document is printed for the first time below. 

Archives du Royaume de Belgique, Papiers d’Etat et de l’Audience. 1398 t. Here 
is a transcript of the document: 

Scachent tous a quil appartiendra que M.'T© Pierre Philippe Organiste Anglois, 
(de lage de 36 annes) est sorty hors du Royaume D*Angleterre po! la foy catho- 
lique des lan octante deux se refugiant a Rome ou il a demeure le space de 
trois ans au service du Seig! III™@© Cardinal Farnese deffunct, de la se mettant 
au service du my Lord Barron Paget a faict le voyage despagne avec luy, puis 
retornant en france y a cotinué sa demeure _iusque a ce que ledit Seig'. 
Barron fut comande de la part de sa ma‘®. de sacheminer en ces pais lors que 
larmee naualle estoit sur mer pour L’Ang'@ afin de se Joindre auec elle sous 

la coduitte du Ser. duc de parme amenant ledit philipe auec luy, layant 
seruy iusque au jour de sa mort et depuis a passe son temps a Anuers, iusque 
a ce que naguere il a pleu au Ser. Archiduc, Cardinal gouuerneur gnal de ce 
pais le retenir du nombre de ses seruiteurs domestiques,residant en ceste 

ville du testmoin de quoy il a soubsigne le pnte de son nom ce 4 Aoust 1597. 
Pier Phillipps. 

Thus it is now possible to have an idea of Philips’s age at the time of the com- 
position of his dated works. For example his earliest known work, a piece in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book dated 1580 was written when Philips was 19. The 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book contains two hundred and ninety seven pieces, nineteen 
of which are by Philips. It is generally held that it was compiled by the younger 
Francis Tregian. Tregian probably knew Philips; he stayed for some time in 
Brussels while Philips was there. 
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S.P. Holland vol. 47, f.62. George Gilpin to Lord Burghley, September 22nd 1593. 

First and second Diaries of the English College Douai, edited by T.F. Knox, 

1878. p. 190. Among the entries for August 1582 there is: ‘‘18 die ex Anglia venerunt 
D. Leonardus Norley, D. Franciscus Inglebie, D. Tho. Holford, D. Petrus Phillippes 
musicus et Jo. Bucke, qui ad nostra eaque superiora Communia sunt admissi; ita 
tamen ut duo primi propriis sumptibus alantur’’. 

The original MS is in the English College Rome. There is a transcript of it in - 
the P.R.O., 31/9 no. 12. “‘Petrus Philippus, Anglus, dioceses ...... (lacuna), 
receptus fuit hospitis 20 Octobris 1582 ad 12 dies’’. Foley in his Records S.J. vol.6. 
printed these records in English. Although he frequently gives short biographical 
notes on the people mentioned in the Book, he makes no comment on the name Philips. 

MS . Vatican Lat. 5525. The reference is to ‘“‘Mauritius Anglus, Bassus’’, This 
information was kindly communicated to me by Fr. A. Kenny. 

S.P. Holland vol.47 £.62 “Ye late lorde Paget cam thither (i.e. to Rome) in 1585 
when he became his ma and was w_ him in spayne fraunce and ye Low Cotryes til 
he dyed, imployed in no service but as a Musitian’’. See also note 2. 

Elizabeth Cole in ‘‘Seven Problems of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’’ in 
Proceedings of Royal Musical Association, 1952, p. 139, states that these two 
pieces were dedicated to Charles Paget (Paget’s younger brother), but I think it 
more likely that they were dedicated to Thomas Paget, since he was Philips’s 
patron. 

S.P. Holland vol.47, £.46. September 11th 1593. Gilpin to Burghley. 

The Balbani were a noble family of Lucca, a branch of which settled first at Bruges 
and then at Antwerp in the 16th century. (cf. P. Bergmans, L’Organiste des Archiducs 
Albert et Isabella, p.7.) 

Baudartius. Memoryen ofte Cort Verhael der Cedenckweerdichste Gheschedenissen 
van Nederland, Arnhem 1624. Pt. II, 12th Bk. p. 163. The exact text is as follows: 
“‘beroemd voor den alder-cloechsten ende constichsten Organist deser eeuwe. Welcken 
lof de constrijcke Organist ende Musicien Pedro Philippi Organist binnen Brussel ende 
alle andere hem geern gheven hem eerende als eenen Phoebus ofte Apollo’’. 

Verstegan to Fr. Persons, 13 January 1594. Stonyhurst Archives Coll. B. £.152. 

S.P. Holland vol. 47. £.68. Gilpin to Burghley, September 27th. 

P. Bergmans, L’Organiste des Archiducs Albert et Isabella. p. 8. 

It is not my intention to give an exhaustive list of Philips’s works in this article. 

‘Registres journaux des lettres patentes de ]’audience 1608-1618’ (fig. 844 f. 60 v% 
Archives générales du Royaume, Brussels.) 

Comptes communaux de Malines, 1610-11 fo 165.v°. The original Dutch Ms. is 
transcribed in Bergmans, op. cit. 

Account ‘‘des frais occasionés par les funerailles . . .’’ in the General Archives, 
Brussels, transcribed by E. Van der Straeten in La Musique aux Pays-Bas avant le 
XIX® siécle, Brussels, 1872, pt 2. p.9. eeatipe is referred to in the Account as “‘Petro 
Philippe, organiste de la chapelle ... 

This edition is not mentioned in Herguians or in Grove. A basso continuo copy of 
it exists in the British Museum. The date 1617 it bears on the title page, is not, I 
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think a misprint for 1612, the date of the first edition, as the B.M. Catalogue suggests, 
because there are many signs in the copy that it belongs to a different edition. 

Chambre des Comptes MSS nos 1837 and 1838. Archives générales du Royaume, 
Brussels. I am indebted to the Central Research Fund of the University of London for 
enabling me to carry on research in Brussels, amongst other places. 

PAR .On oad 1 nOms ble DU. 

Archives générales du Royaume. Papiers d’ Etat et de l’Audience Reg. 942. 
ff. 60-61, 63-64. Transcripts are printed in Bergmans, p.23-26. 

This is also the order given in Butkens Supplément aux Trophees du Brabant 
La Haye, 1726., Part 1, book 1, p.224. 

Archives gdndenlee du Royaume. A transcript of the document appears in EK. Van 
der Straeten, op. cit. 

Printed from the manuscript in Catholic Record Society, Vol1, 1905. cf. p. 33. 

One example which comes to mind is Verstegan’s Exercitien van verstandt which 
contains a dedication by the author dated March 1641 when Verstegan had died in 
February of the previous year! In Philips’s case however, no dedication signed by him 
is later than March 1628. 

Philips’s fantasy appears also in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 
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THE CATHOLIC RECUSANCY OF THE YORKSHIRE 
FAIRFAXES. Part II. 
By HUGH AVELING O.S.B. 


THOMAS FAIRFAX, 2ND VISCOUNT FAIRFAX OF EMLY, (?— 1641) 


As we have seen (Biographical Studies, Vol. 3, no.2), Thomas went to Brussels 
in about 1621 and returned home to Walton in 1624 with his Flemish Catholic 
servant. There his father was alarmed by his open Catholicism and ordered him to 
leave home. He went to live in the extremely Catholic household of his mother’s 
sister, Mrs Dorothy Lawson, at St Anthony’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. From St Anthony’s- 
where he does not seem to have been noticed by juries— he passed to Naworth 
Castle, the Catholic stronghold of the convert Lord William Howard. On July 20th 
1629 he marriedthere Alethea, younger daughter of Sir Philip Howard and grand- 
daughter of Lord William. The young couple lived at Naworth until 1631 and their 
first two children were born there. The birth of their first son was duly recorded 
in the Walton church register. It is not clear what relations between Thomas and 
his father were like. No marriage settlement seems to survive amongst the extant 
Fairfax and Naworth papers. Later settlements of Thomas’ property give no in- 
dication that he received any land as his wife’s dowry. Alethea continued to rec- 
oe a small allowance from her grandfather after her marriage. Her husband was 
given a rent-charge of £20 a year by his cousin, Lord Dunbar. On January 20th 
1631, six months after the birth of Thomas’ son, Lord Fairfax set up a trust, con- 
sisting of his Protestant sons-in-law, Robert Stapleton of Wighill and Sir Thomas 
Layton of Sexhow to hold the Fairfax estates between his own death and the coming- 
of-age of his grandson. That is to say the 2nd Lord Fairfax was to be a mere life- 
tenant’. 


Thomas and his wife left Naworth in 1631 to live at ‘Meaburn’- most likely 
Maulds Meaburn Hall in Cumberland, leased from the owthers. They remained here 
until the death of Lord Fairfax in 1636. No Cumberland Quarter Sessions Rolls for 
the period survive to show whether they were convicted of recusancy. The house hold 
Books of Lord. William Howard show that Mrs Fairfax undertook at Meaburn the 
care of her young nephew, Charles Howard, later ist Karl of Carlisle, who therefore 
certainly had a catholic upbringing. 
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Lord Fairfax died in 1636 and his will, as we have seen, completed his plans 
to ensure that the estate should not be subject to recusancy fines and disabilities. 
His eldest grandson, William, was to be brought up a Protestant by Wentworth. 
The 2nd Viscount might be a recusant if he chose. He would succeed to nominal 
headship of the family. But his father left him as his own absolute possessions 
only ‘my black plush sute and cloake and my read scarlet coat with gold lace and 
buttons and two paire of new silke stockinges with garters and roses’. 


The 2nd Viscount was at Gilling by March 1637 when his sixth child was born 
there. A month later he received a letter from Wentworth from Dublin Castle, dated 
April 25th. Immediately after the 1st Lord’s death, his second son, the Protestant 
Henry Fairfax of Bridlington, had posted over to Dublin with a copy of the will to 
urge Wentworth to action. Wentworth’s letter was ominously polite and did not in 
a single syllable, betray the faintest doubt that Lord Fairfax would hand over his 
son — 

‘ Tam ready to offer myself a ready Instrument to the task of the Education 
of the Heir of that House to which I am allied in Blood and of that Person 
that ever was esteemed and beloved in my Family . . . as one of the noblest 
Kinsmen and Friends we had. .’ 
He therefore proposed to keep the child in his house after first putting him to some 
school of Henry Fairfax’s choice for a year’. We do not know what answer was 
returned from Gilling. But meanwhile Lord Fairfax and his wife had been convicted 
as recusants and, in September 1637, their case came before the Commissioners 
for Compounding with Recusants at the King’s Manor, York. Fairfax tried-no doubt 
with expert advice from his cousin, Lord Dunbar, himself a successful manipulator 
of his own recusancy fines-to get his case dealt with in London. There he could 
have hoped that his mother’s and his wife’s relatives would have wielded influence. 
The whole vast clan of the Howards would be available there with the Carylls, 
Petres and Dormers. But Wentworth had wind of this plan and forestalled it, He had 
long been anxious to get the assessment and collection of recusancy fines out of 
the hands of interested parties and tax farmers like Sir Arthur Ingram. There is a 
letter from Wentworth to Mr Secretary Coke, dated September 25th 1637— 3 
‘(Lo. Deputy to Mr Secretary Coke to stopp letters of exemption from Com- 
pounding before the Commissioners for Recusancy at Yorke.) 
Sr. I have understood there is a gentleman one Sr Cecill Trafford a 
Recusant lately Reconciled as | take it in the County of Lancaster, hath 
procured a letter from his Maty. for his exemption to make his composition 
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before the Commissioners at Yorke: as allsoe the yonge Lord viscount 
Fairfax of Emeley and some others doe intend to labour the like course, 
hopeing by that meanes (as is very probably coniectured) to come off att 
| more easy Rates above (sic) where their Estates are not soe well known as 
| in the proper Countrys where there Jye. I am to desire you that his Matie. 
! may be acquainted herewithal]. and humbly besought as well to supersede 
that letter as to give his present order to my Lord Threasorour and other the 
Judges in his Exchequer that al! Suitors of that Nature may nott at all be 
Compounded with there, if their Estates doe lye within the limitts of that 
Commission for the North, wch. if suffered the Scandell and Disreputacion 
| a few of these Great ones will putt upon the Service will be soe great as 
must in very short tyme inevitably drawe after it the Ruine and Destruction 
| of that Revenew..’ 
Dublin. Wentworth.’ 
oke’s answer merely deals with Trafford’s case. This, he says, cannot be touched 


since it is a reward to Trafford for special services, which he specifies in code. 


However, Fairfax was rebuffed, since his composition was fixed by the York 
Zommissioners on September 22nd— a date three days before the despatch of 
Ventworth’s letter to Coke. Hence either Fairfax had himself already given up hope 
or the King had already refused his friends and relations. He may still have hoped 
that the Commissioners would take into account the fact that he was only a life- 
venant in the estate. But there is no sign that they were moved by that consid- 
eration. They estimated his estate as worth £2,753. 6. 6 a year. The annual com- 
dosition was fixed at £25]. 13. 4 a year. On the deaths of his step-mother and other 
yensioners dependent on the estate, the composition was to rise eventually to 
0 some 306 a year. Thus, to judge from the details given in Ralph Thoresby’s MS 
‘esumé of the York ‘Book of Compositions’, Fairfax became the most heavily fined 
‘ecusant in the county and one of four Catholics whose fines far exceeded those 
of all others in Yorkshire. His cousin, Lord Dunbar, who was much more wealthy, 
yaid, by royal favour, only £250 a year. John Sayer of Worsall paid £260 and 
?hilip Constable of Everingham £250. Fairfax’s close neighbour and relative, Lord 
“auconberg, who was far more wealthy, successfully evaded conviction for re- 
susancy all his life, although he died a Catholic and was probably secretly one 
from as early as 1615. 


_ Fairfax’s composition was mostly paid. By July 1641 the Exchequer 
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acknowledged receipt of just over £900. 


Wentworth had allowed Fairfax six months—that is, to October 1637—to comply 
with the request to yield up his son. Since he made no move, the authority of the 
Privy Council was invoked. In May 1639 a letter from the Council, dated the 31st 
and signed by Laud, Windebank and Cottington — the last two covertly Catholic— 
arrived at Gilling. lt was a summons to yield up the son and it presumed that the 
will bound Lord Fairfax absolutely. It said expressly that Wentworth had moved the 
Council to action. Fairfax replied with a dignified protest — 

‘ (The humble answere of Thomas Viscount Fairfax of Emmeley touchinge 
the disposicion of his eldest sonne.) 
]. that he is resolved rather to lose the 1200 li. then part wth. his sonne 
and (soe conceiving that this being in his choyce) his fathers will is in 
that behalfe performed. 
2.that the lawes of the land gives (sic) the father ownly an interest in the 
disposicion of his eldest sonne. 
3. that he is not ownly ready to spend his life, but also his estate to doe 
his Matie. service and hath in obedience to his Matie. and his lawes paid 
his Irish subsidies for his title, compounded for his Recusancy, and now 
250 li. per annum for the same, besides 60 li. per annum more, wch. hee is 
to pay for an increase of rent. And soe hee humbly desires hee-may be noe 
worse in the good favour of your Matie. then the rest of the Recusants in 
England. 
4. that hee hath many younger children to provide for, and that the estranging 
of the eldest sonne from him and his mother, may produce such effects by 
the discontents of their mind, as might be inconvenient to all three, besides 
the hope of the advancement of his younger children (hee being but tenant 
for life) depends onely upon the value of his eldest sonnes marige, which 
probably may be lost by the separacion of his sonne from him, and his 
mother, 
5. that hee is in noe way either factious or seditious, but one that in all 
things hath expressed as much duty and obedience to his Matie. and his 
lawes, as any other of his ranke and quality. 
6. that there are noe presidents of this nature, for either they were Peeres 
of the Realme in warde or such as might other ways endanger the state of 
the Realme. 
7.Lastely, that if hee were to parte with his sonne, hee would part with 
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him as soone to the Lord Deputy as any other: but the Lawe of nature 
gives the mother the custody of her ownx childe. 
(This answere was given in November 1639.)’ 


1 November 22nd the Council answered — 

| * that they found noe cause to dischardge the Direction formerly sent, and 
gave commandment that an entry thereof should be made in.the Councell 

, booke and a coppie thereof given to the Lord Fairfax’ * 

Yet in fact, until his own death two years later, Lord Baitax succesfully defied 
fentworth and the Privy Council and William Fairfax, his son, remained at home. 
a indenture belonging to a law-suit of 1654 to recover the £1200 left for the child’s 
rotestant education by his grandfather (and to pass to Henry Fairfax if this clause 
‘ the will was not fulfilled) says expressly — 

“ after the death of . . . Lord Thomas the grandfather, the father and mother 
of .. . Lord William did not deliver him to the custody of Viscount Went- 
worth and .. . Henry Fairfax . .’ 
ecordingly, by 1641, the £1200 went to Henry. Thus the 2nd Lord Fairfax’s re- 
isancy cost him, in all, some £2,600 over a period of five years‘. 


Henry Fairfax wrote to Wentworth from London on November 25th 1637. He had 
ceived from Wentworth, on November 11th a letter dated September 26th, en- 
losing a transcript of Viscount F'airfax’s answer to Wentworth’s original offer to 
ke his son. Henry says— 

‘ And I thinke myself made happy by yr. Lops. Noble and Free Expression 
of yr Affection in the memory of my Father, the wellfare of our howse, and 
accomplishment of his will, For wch. | shall ever acknowledge myself to 
stand much ingaged to yr. Lop. I perceive not only by my brothers Letter, 
but by severall Treatyes had of late about my Nephews Education an un- 
willingnesse in him and his Lady to part with their sonne, though both by 
freinds & perswasions I have been very importunate wth. them therein, and 
yet are they loath to oppose yr. Lop. formerly I Conceived a readyness in 
them both to Committ my nephew to yr. Lops. protection, and gave yr. Lop. 
an Accompt thereof as of what | thought was really intended, but as then, 
soe now, I must content myselfe with being a Stranger to their Resolutions, 
The twelve hundreth & fifty pounds cannot be more safe then in yr. Lops. 
custody ...] assure yr. Lop .. .[ shall not leave any meanes unattempted, 
if but directed by yr. Lop. wthout. wch. I stand in doubt how to prevayle. 
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If yr. Lop. think fitt then I humbly intreat that yr. pleasure may be sig- 
nifyed to my lord & brother to give a direct answere whether he will part or 
not part wth. his sonn. 2’ 
It was not until September 20th 1638 that Wentworth replied to Henry — 
‘ Good Cosen I have been the longer in answering your letter of five & 
twentieth of November last in regard of the tender Age of my Cosen yr 
Nephew, And in yt regard was unwilling over early to take him to my Cha- 
rdge. But not unmindfull of ye trust of my Lord yr Father, nor Resolved 
other then to dischardge my selfe unto ye beleefe his Lop. had in me. . 
He encloses a letter to Viscount Fairfax which Henry is to deliver and secure an 
answer to. If the answer be a refusal Wentworth will think out further means, 


’ 


because he does not mean to have neglect of the dying wishes of the 1st Lord 

Fairfax on his conscience. The enclosed letter to Viscount Fairfax is a more 

urgent version of Wentworths letter of April 1637— 
‘ It was a Legacye left me by my owne Father to Honour and Serve ye 
Howse of Walton as a Family not only neare in kindred, but in principall 
esteeme wth him; .. . therefore that I may be fully acquitt in my owne 
thoughts (that willingly doenot I assure yrLop.busy themin other mens 
Affaires) I hereby desire yr Lops. full Resolution, whether I shall receive yt 
pledge of yr Fathers trust from you or noe, and thereby be able to informe 
my Selfe at least, I have done, and allways shall doe, that wch in this par- 
ticular becomes me to ye trusts of ye dead’ *4, 


No family papers survive to give us a picture of life at Gilling and Walton 
between 1636 and 1641. Fairfax’s Protestant step-mother vanished from the family 
circle. She consented to hand over Walton and its contents to Lord Fairfax in 
1636, and retired to live in Blake Street, York, where she died in 1639. She re- 
ceived a dower of £150 a year from the Gilling estate. Her will leaves everything 
to her own relations and ignores the Fairfaxes. 


No family papers whatever — not even rent and court rolls— survive to give a 
glimpse of the family’s life between 1636 and 1641. The Gilling presentments of 
recusants never refer to Fairfaxes — although the Government made a strong eff- 
ort during precisely those years to secure full presentments and the North Riding 
lists become far longer. The Ainsty Sessions Books are equally silent when they 
come to Walton. It is true that the Recusancy Composition exempted Lord and 
Lady Fairfax from all other molestation, But it is not so easy to account for the 
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silence of the records about Lord Fairfax’s brothers, Nicholas and William. 
William was probably living either at Lythe or in London. Nicholas was certainly 
at Gilling in 1641. Their portions in the estate were excepted from the recusancy 
2 omposition. It seems to be generally true that Catholic poorer gentry, cadets of 
ireater families who had their own lands and freeholders were fined, while younger 
sons living on rent-charges and copyholders were not bothered. 

: Gilling must have acquired its copies of Howard and Caryl] family portraits 

jat this period. Traces of contacts with Lady Alethea’s relatives are scanty. As 
:.ord William Howard lay dying at Naworth, Lord Fairfax sent him medicines. In 
1.640 Lady Fairfax’s Franciscan uncle, Robert Howard, dedicated a devotional 

nook to her. At Malton, Lady Fairfax’s relative, the very openly Catholic Lord Eure, 
vas a close neighbour. In 1639 the Earl of Rutland paused at Gilling on his ride 
north to the ‘Bishops’ War’. The will of Thomas Bellasis, 1st Lord Fauconberg 

bof Newburgh Priory, made in 1651, implies a long friendship with the Fairfaxes — 
though nothing remains in the papers of either family to illustrate it. Fauconberg 
jeaves ‘to my dear and faithful friend the Rt. Honble. the Lady Alethea, Viscountess 
airfax £20 as a token of my love’, and also mentions ‘Mr Carroll’ — who is very 
ikely Peter Caryll, Lady Fairfax’s schoolboy nephew at Douay. 


Evidence of contacts with Protestant relatives and friends is even scantier. 
Nicholas and William Fairfax were trustees in Norcliffe family settlements and 
_ady Alethea’s warm friendship with her husband’s nephew and niece, William 
ind Catherine Fairfax of Steeton, may well date from this period’. 


In spite of his disobedience, Lord Fairfax, in September 1640, received a royal 
ommission to raise, arm and lead a troop of horse from amongst his tenantry, 
ander Colonel Arthur Aston, in the ‘Bishop’s War’, Yet there seems to be no 
2vidence that any such troop ever took the field. Probably Fairfax was il! already — 
or the Government repented of its first inclination to give commissions to Catholics, 
'n face of Parliamentary alarm. Fairfax, still in his forties was buried at Walton 
om September 25th 1641°. He left issue — 


|. WILLIAM FAIRFAX, 3RD VISCOUNT, born at Naworth Castle on June 6th 
(630. (see (I) below.) 
», CHARLES FAIRFAX, 5TH VISCOUNT, born at Naworth on September 14th 
631. (see (J) below.) 
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3, MARY FAIRFAX, born at Meaburn, Westmoreland, on October 23rd 1632. 

She later married ‘Francis Barkley Esq.’ whom we cannot identify. Mary Barkley, 
widow, was presented as a recusant at Walton in 1674, 1682 and 1684. She seems 
to have had her own establishment there, apart from that of her mother at the manor 
house’. 

4. JOHN FAIRFAX was born at Meaburn on March 19th 1634. He married Mary, 
the daughter of Colonel Francis Hungate of Saxton, near Tadcaster, a Catholic 
Royalist killed at Chester in 1645. The Hungates were closely connected with 
Alethea, Lady Fairfax. Her uncle, Sir William Howard of Brafferton, had married 
Mary Hungate, an aunt of the Colonel. One—or perhaps two-— of the Colonel’s 
uncles had apparently served as Benedictine chaplains at Naworth. Then also Sir 
Francis Hungate, John Fairfax’s brother-in-law, was much at Walton. His guardian 
was an ‘Anthony Skinner’ who, as we shall see, was, in all probability, Lady 
Fairfax’s chaplain at Walton. Sir Francis married a first cousin of Lady Alethea, 
Margaret, daughter of Charles Smith, Viscount Carrington, and their first child was 
born at Walton in 1661°. 

John Fairfax and his wife were presented as recusants at Walton in 1674. In 
March 1681 they were presented as residents in the parish of St John, York. They 
were first convicted in 1681, but the Recusant Roll does no more than record the 
conviction, without note of any fine. In March 1684 Mary was imprisoned in York 
Castle ‘for refusing the oath of allegiance.’ Her husband was not arrested, though 
it is unlikely that he took the oath. The reason for her arrest may be connected with 
the political activities of the Hungates. Sir Francis was a backer of the scheme 
to found a convent at Dolebank Hall and was suspected of having a part in the 
‘Yorkshire Popish Plot’. His brother William was a Colonel in Lord Douglas’ 
Regiment in the French service, and his recruiting expeditions to England were 
regarded also with some suspicion. Sir Francis’ son Philip was accused of 
complicity in the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. No informer’s letter of the 
period seems to be complete without a reference to a Hungate. They were reputed 
to be involved in the London and Yorkshire Popish Plots, in the plot to assassinate 
William III. It is no surprise to find no less than two Hungates in the list of 
Catholic dons and undergraduates imposed on Magdalen College, Oxford by Jamesll. 

But John Fairfax’s name entered into none of all this. He was buried at Walton 
on January 26th 1692. His wife then seems to have moved to her mother’s house at 
Towton, near Saxton, where she died on May 17th 1696. Her will has not survived 
but her private dispositions are noted in the Benedictine Northern Province Record 
Book. She left money to start an endowment for a priest to work in the Saxton 
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eighbourhood, altar vestments and linen, an altar stone and chalice. To her 
\letham nieces she left her jewellery. She and her husband had no issue’. 

|. CATHERINE FAIRFAX was born at Meaburn on October 25th 1635. She 
harried George Metham, heir of the Catholic Sir Jordan Metham of Metham. There 
‘re interesting observations about this match, made in a letter from the exiled 
(loyalist general Sir Marmaduke Langdale, writing in Brussels on September 20th 
> to Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State to Charles Il~ 

(He complains bitterly of a younger brother of George Metham who had 
arrived at Rome as an agent sent by Cromwell) 

“ Mr Metham I have the unhappiness to be his kinsman .. . His uncle and 
eldest brother were killed with me in his Maty. service. His second brother 
(George) passed his noviceshipp amongst the Jesuists (sic), but being no 
preist, came home to enjoy the land, was in the last ingagement with me, 
was taken prisoner, set at liberty by Sr Thom. Fairefax, and his estate 
given him on condicion to marry the Lord Fairefax of Imeleies syster, which 
he did.’ 

Ve may legitimately detect a bitterness here, directed against Catholic relatives 
Sir Marmaduke’s beliefs at this period are somewhat of a mystery) who have an 
neradicable tendency to run in harness with Fanatics. The petition of George 
Jetham to the Committee for Compounding shows the handiwork of ‘Anthony Skinner’— 
he Walton chaplain or a relation. It says that George did not return to England to 
ight in the war, but happened to be passing Sir Marmaduke’s headquarters, was - 
‘onstrained to go there and was taken as a prisoner-of-war. The papers of the 
zommittee show that Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton did intercede for George, but 
hat two-thirds of the estate was sequestered because George was a recusant’®. 

3. NICHOLAS FAIRFAX was bom at Gilling on March 16th 1637. He must be 

he Nicholas Fairfax who was commissioned as a cornet to the Ear! of Carlisle’s 
roop of horse raised in 1666. His first wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Javison of Blackstone co. Durham and widow of John Chaytor of Croft. Both the 
Javisons and the Chaytors were ‘marginally Catholic’ families. That is to say 

he male members of the family, as in the Elizabethan period, never figure in any 
resentment for recusancy, and yet, with monotonous regularity, marry wives 

rom largely recusant families. Thus John Chaytor appears in no record as a Cath- 
lic. But his first wife was the daughter of a conforming Y ork official, Sir William 
\llenson and his wife Anne, daughter of the Catholic Charles Tankard of Whixley. 
uady Allenson later became the wife of Sir Solomon Swale of Crayke, the Catholic 
|.P. It is quite in keeping with all this that Sir William Chaytor, the head of the 
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family and a North Riding Justice, was listed in 1680 as ‘supposed favourer of 
Papists’, 


Nicholas Fairfax’s first wife died in childbirth at Walton and was buried there 
on April 30th 1665**. They had issue — 

1. Nicholas Fairfax, who was at St. Gregory’s school at Douay in 1676. He mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of William Weld of Lulworth. He and his family were living 
in lodgings in Henry Giles’ house in the parish of St Martin-cum-St Gregory, York 
in December 1702 and Nicholas died there suddenly on February 20th 1703. 
On March 4th Giles wrote to his friend Ralph Thoresby, the antiquarian, that the 
widow and children were leaving — 

‘ tis said (under the rose) that he and another drunk 30 shill. in clarett 

at one sitting a little time before’. 
He was buried at Walton and the monument in the chancel of the village church 
openly asks for prayers for his soul. 

In July 1707 his widow married Sir Francis Hungate of Saxton who also died 
young in York, in 1710, leaving Lady Hungate with two families of small children 
She still had a long life before her and we shall take up her career again ai 
By her Nicholas had issue — 

(i) Charles Fairfax, 6th Viscount Fairfax (see (K) below) 

(ii) Mary Fairfax born at Giles’ house in York on December 7th 1702, shortly 
before her father’s death. She later married her cousin, Charles Gregory Fairfax, 
Oth and last Viscount’’, 


2. Alethea Fairfax who married a Catholic, John Forcer of Old Elvet, Durham. 
She was buried in St. Mary’s, South Bailey, Durham on October 29th 1695. Her 
husband was later a financial adviser of the 7th and 8th Viscounts Fairfax. She 
had two surviving children, Elizabeth and Mary Forcer, who were both educated 
at the Benedictine convent at Cambray. Elizabeth died in the parish of St Mary-le- 
Belfry, York on August 21st 1728. Mary lived as a spinster for many years at 
Giliing castle and died there in 1760**. 

3. Charles Fairfax, 7th Viscount Fairfax, baptised at Walton on April 25th 1665. 
(see (L) below) 


Nicholas Fairfax the elder, encumbered with a family of three small children, 

soon found himself a second wife. Within a year he had married a young widow 

with two small children of her own — Catherine, daughter and heiress of John Elliott 
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of Stanford Rivers. co. Essex and widow of Sir George Southcott bart. of Blyborough 
co. Lincs. It seems practically certain that the new Mrs Fairfax’s mother, Mrs 
Catherine Elliott, had been the Catholic nurse of James, Duke of York and was 


still a member of his household. Two of Mrs Fairfax’s sisters were Benedictine 
nuns at Pontoise"*. 


From a worldly point of view the marriage had several advantages. It linked 
Nicholas and his family to the Duke of York’s household. In 1666 the advantages 
of this were great enough — and perhaps Nicholas’ cornetcy in the cavalry owes 
as much to it as to his relationship to the proprietor of his troop, the Earl of 
Carlisle. But the conversion of the Duke was later, apparently, to make him the 
jarch-friend and patron of the Catholic nobility and gentry. As we shall see, Nicholas 
jwas not the only member of the Fairfax family who moved in the Catholic circles 


round the Duke. 


A second advantage was that Mrs Fairfax had inherited from her first husband 

the life-use of her jointure, the lordship of Tumby with its manor house in Lincoln- 
shire. Sir George Southcott seems to have been a devout Catholic, a strong Royalist 
and a turbulent spirit. The bequest of Tumby to his wife was hedged in by curses — 
‘ if any of my name or kindred or any body else, goe about to hinder there 

; my Intentions, accursed be them and all their posteritie to all generations. 
And if this doe not stand good in Lawe, rather than any of my kindred have 

| Tumby, my will is, = my Kinge and his lawfull successors have it to dis- 
pose of for ever . 

lf he should leave no sats heirs, Tumby is to be sold and the entire proceeds 
devoted by his wife to pious uses. If his posthumous child is a son who survives the 
age of twenty one, his widow is to give £500 to pious uses in thanksgiving. He 
leaves also £100 to poor Catholics to pray for the repose of his soul. All of this is 
boldly and openly set forth for the eyes of the Anglican probate authorities both 
at Lincoln Cathedral and in London. 
: Sir George left his estate encumbered with a debt of £4300, but he merely asks 
his creditors to have patience with his widow and sole executrix until she can 

pay them by degrees as fast as the yearly rents of Blyborough come in. He also 
left two small children, a posthumous son, Sir George Southcott, and a daughter, 
Catherine, who married, in October 1675, James Palmer, brother of the Ear! of 
Castlemaine and brother-in-law of Barbara Villiers**. 
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By March 1679 Nicholas was dead. His widow seems to have joined her mother 
in the service of Mary of Modena, In 1679 the Duke and Duchess of York went 
temporarily into exile to Brussels. On March 31st passes were granted to ‘Dame 
Catherine Southcoate widow’ (as was then usual, she retained her title after her 
second marriage) to take abroad her daughter, Abigail Fairfax, her maid, Jane 
Mercer, her son-in-law, James Palmer and his wife and son Roger, with other serv- 
ants, On June 27th passes to Brussels were also issued to Catherine Elliott, Mary 
Fairfax, Anne Calvert, Elizabeth Lydall, Mary Sanburne and John Hanes, servants 
to her Royal Highness. In 1685 Catherine Elliott received a bounty of £100 as ‘His 
Majesties nurse’ and in 1687-8 Dame Catherine Southcott had a royal bounty of 
£100. In February 1690 Mrs Fairfax was living at Gilling and was there cqnvicted 
as a recusant as ‘Lady Southcote’. She died at Tumby before July 1691’. 

She and Nicholas Fairfax the elder left issue— 


1. Mary Anne Fairfax, who was baptised at Walton on August 3rd 1666. It was 
natural that she should have been in the service of Mary of Modena by June 1679— 
before she was thirteen years old, and that she should have been a maid-of-honour 
by 1687. York’s household was full of Mary’s relations, her mother and grandmother, 
the Brounckers and Palmers, the Carylls and even less evident relations like her 
fellow maid-of-honour, Jane Widdrington, sister of the 3rd Lord Widdrington and 
sister-in-law of Alethea, daughter of the 5th Viscount Fairfax. Jane was also to 
marry Edmund Southcott of Blyborough, a nephew of Mary Fairfax. 


On August 15th 1687, James II granted a portion of £2000 to Mary on her mar- 
riage to Charles Carteret, Gentleman-Usher in Waiting to the King. It is practically 
certain that her husband was the sole surviving son of Sir Edward Carteret, knight, 
‘First Gentleman Usher dayly waiter to the King (Charles I), Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rodd and Bailiffe of the Island of Jersey’. Sir Edward had died in 1683, 
bequeathing to Charles a manor in Somerset, a manor in Gloucestershire, shares in 
copperas works in Kent and Essex, grain rents in Jersey, £1000 (‘a legacy from 
Mrs Anne Shelton’.) and the golden medals he wore about his neck when serving 
before the King as Black Rod. Sir Edward left another child, Elizabeth, married to 
her cousin, Sir Philip Carteret, baronet, seigneur of St Ouen in Jersey, who was the 


mother of another Sir Charles Carteret, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Queen 
Anne*’. 


Charles was knighted at Whitehall by James II on October 10th 1687. He was 
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zertainly buried with Catholic rites and it is likely that he became a Catholic 

ibout the time of his marriage. He and his wife followed their master and mistress 
into exile to St Germain-en-Laye, where, on November 10th 1701, he was appointed 
sentleman-Usher of the Black Rod. It is not easy to distinguish in the State Paper 
‘eferences between our Sir Charles and his nephew, the Protestant Sir Charles, 
whose wife was also named Mary. But it seems clear that Lady Carteret paid sev- 
ral visits to England from St Germain. In July 1697 she was reported to be con- 
sorting with a Mrs Henderson, niece of Mrs Dawson, bedchamber-woman to Mary 

of Modena, and to be going about with her in disguise dispersing Jacobite literature 
in the London Streets. The Government ordered their letters to be opened in the 
post. In March 1701/2 ‘Lady Cartwright (a normal variant of Carteret) a papist’— 

| * went this day to Gravesend to go to St Germains, and she travels very 
privately by another name. I (the writer, James Vernon) have sent Mr Legat, 
one of H.M. messengers, who with the Custom House officer, may search 

| for treasonable papers which she carries: over’. 

It is a moot point, however, whether Lady Carteret ever stayed in England for any 
length of time, or whether her husband was M.P. for Milborne Port in Somerset from 
1690 to 1700. The references which have been taken to establish this may well 
telate to Sir Charles Carteret the nephew. 


In 1711 Lady Carteret was sworn and admitted bedchamber-woman to 
Princess Louisa Mary. On July 19th 1719, according to the parish register of St 
Germain, the ‘Seigneur Charles Carteret, Huissier de las Vierge noire et gentilh. 
du Roi d’Angleterre, epoux de Marie Ferfax’ was buried. In November of the same 
year, the 7th Viscount Fairfax, in his will, left £500 to ‘my half-sister, Mary 
Fairfax that was (under what name soever she may be now)’. In fact the Gilling 
family were well aware of her real name. Amongst their papers are a copy of the 
will of her sister-in-law, Lady Elizabeth Carteret, of 1717 and a family pedigree 
which contains details of the Cateret marriage. 


Mary, Lady Carteret did notdie at St Germain or at Gilling. It is possible that 
she was, in old age, the ‘Dame Marie Carteret douairiére de messire Edouard Harvey 
gentilh. anglais, décédé a Dunkerque’, who then bought a house in Dynkirk and 
was said to have lived in it ‘depuis plusiers années’ in 1740. If this is so she 
had the company in Dunkirk of a cousin, William Fairfax, later 8th Viscount 
Fairfax’. 
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Sir Charles and Lady Mary had issue — 


(i) James Carteret, who witnessed his father’s burial entry in the St Germain 
register on July 19th 1719. It is possible that he was the James, son of Sir Charles 
and Lady Mary Carteret baptised at Isleworth on June 16th 1694 and the James 
Cartwright who left the English College at Douay, from the Syntax class, in April 
17107 

(ii) Jean-Frederic-Cyr Carteret? who was a Doctor of Divinity, received as a 
canon of St Peter’s, Lille on December 21st 1742 in place of James Wogan, by a 
Papal provision enforced by a Royal order and made a chaplain-extraordinary to 
the Young Pretender on July 7th 1742”. 

(iii) Edward Carteret, born on June 16th ‘1689-91’, entered the Society of Jesus 

in 1709, giving as his alias ‘Fairfax’. He went on the English mission and died in 
Wigan in 1753. Bishop Gradwell noted of him that he was ‘of the Carteret family, 
perhaps Lord himself’. The Bishop was clearly confused about the Carteret 
pedigree — with good excuse. 

(iv) Philip Carteret, born in 1694, and also entered the Society. He was later 
English Provincial, was said to be ‘a confident of James III’ and died in London | 
in 1756". 
(v) Francis Carteret, was born in London and educated at St Gregory’s school, 

Douay about 1716. He was professed as a Benedictine at Douay in 1723. In 1738-9 

he was said to be on the English mission at the house of a relative, Mr Widdrington 

of Horsley near Bath. On August 25th 1771 he wrote to the 9th Viscount Fairfax a 

letter of thanks after a stay at Gilling and signed himself ‘your kinsman’”’. 

(vi) Elizabeth Carteret, who was buried at St Germain in 17627*. 

(vii) another daughter? In 1706 Queen Mary Beatrice wrote to the Bishop of Valence 
thanking him for his willingness to receive into the convent of the Visitation at 
Valence a young English lady, adding that the bearer of the letter was the daughter of 
‘Sir Carteret’, a servant of the King, her son, who had a numerous family and 

whose wife was one of her maids of honour™*. 


2. Dorothy Fairfax baptised at Walton on June Ist 1668. This is most likely the 

Dorothy Fairfax who witnessed an agreement made in March 1682/3 whereby 

William, 3rd Lord Widdrington granted a rentecharge to Helena Fairfax’. 

3. Abigail Fairfax, who was taken abroad by her mother in March 1679. She was 

buried at Gilling on May 29th 1698. The Gilling church register notes that she 

‘obiit Ebor: innupta aetatis flore diu languesc’. and that she was the daughter of 
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| Nicholas Fairfax. 

| 4.?Helena Fairfax who was given a rent-charge of £40 a year for life by William, 
| 3rd Lord Widdrington. Widdrington confirmed this in his will in 1694. Helena was 
| still alive and unmarried, in London in 1717-8”. 

7. PHILIP FAIRFAX ‘bom at Gilling. ob. July 29 at Douay being scarce 16 
/ years old’. He was alive in 1648 at the time of his eldest brother’s death. 


WILLIAM FAIRFAX, 3RD VISCOUNT FAIRFAX OF EMLY, (1630-1648). 


_ Immediately after she had buried her husband, Alethea Lady Fairfax set about 

| finding means whereby she could resist the inevitable renewal of the attack on 
her son’s faith. On November 19th 1641, Thomas Stockdale of Knaresborough, an 
indefatigable political ally of Lord Fairfax of Denton, wrote to him in alarm about 
the alleged manoeuvres of William Derelove of Knaresborough. Derelove was, he 
‘said, giving intelligence to local recusants and grants of protection — 

‘ for besides the families of Plumpton, Trapps and Tankard of Branton, with 
whom he is observed to keep strict intelligence, | hear he was lately with 
the Lady Emely, the widow, who is held an active Papist, and of a potent 
family’. 

‘Stockdale was promoting election petitions to the Long Parliament, which were 
syecessful i in unseating Derelove, recently elected M.P. for Knaresborough. Dere- 
love happened also to be bailiff and steward of the borough and a servant of the 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, the local landowner. Stockdale, at that period, was fear- 
ful of a militant political movement by the Court interest in Yorkshire, allied with 
the recusant interest. Perhaps he saw deep intrigues where there were none. It is 
hard to believe that the Queen was really capable of mounting a real Parliamentary 
‘connection’. But it is very possible that Lady Fairfax was casting about her for 
means to bring the Queen to put in a word to save her son, and Derelove may well hav 
entered temporarily into her calculations. He, for his part, was doubtless also try- 
‘ing to create an interest at Court to save himself’. 


The danger to the new Viscount Fairfax now came from a different direction. 
He was eleven years old and his wardship and marriage fell in to the Crown. The 
first step was to apply for the free exercise of the customary right of the minor’s 
near relations to have the pre-emption of the wardship. No doubt Lady Fairfax was 
well aware that this right had several times recently been denied in cases where 
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the relatives were recusants. She relied on the influence of the Howards. Her 
brother, Sir William Howard of Brafferton, applied to the Court of Wards on her 
behalf. The Court noted, in October 164], that ‘he. the uncle by the mother and at 
her request, prayes to be admitted to compound & etc.’ He was ordered to attend 
the Court with a schedule of the value of the estate, the next Hilary term. The © 
Court’s decision, as recorded in the ‘Entry Book of Petitions and Composition for 
Wardships 1641-5’, is— 

‘ 17Febr. 1641 (/2). A schedule exhibited. 

Fyne om. m. m. li. val. 2753li. 6s. 8d. 
Agreed 
Rent m. Raddy tacudas 
Fitz II ans 3 moyes 4 fitz et 2 files dimittend’’ 

To the right hoble. Ferdinando lo. Fairefax Henry Bellasis esqre & Sr Matthew 

Boynton knt & barronett & Sr Phillip Stapleton knt nominated by the Lord Say 

ad usum wardi’. 
Lord Saye, the Puritan Master of the Court, had set aside the claims of the child’s 
Catholic relatives and committed the wardship to a group of other relatives who 
were overwhelmingly Protestant. Bellasis is the one possible exception. His 
religion remains a mystery. At least, after the Civil War (in which, unlike the 
rest of the guardians, he fought on the King’s side and was thereby debarred from 
exercising his guardianship) when his father, Viscount Fauconberg, the close 
friend of the minor’s mother, refused the anti-Catholic Oath of Abjuration, Henry 
Bellasis took the Solemn League and Covenant and the Oath of Abjuration”®*. 


The Fairfaxes of Denton took the lion’s share in the removal of the child from 
Walton. This family had perhaps already had some experience of such business. 
Thus, in 1635, Bishop Morton of Durham had urged Thomas, Ist Baron Fairfax of 
Cameron to undertake the wardship of (his relatives?) the daughters of the Catholic 
William Conyers of Sockburn, and bring them up as Protestants. If Lord Fairfax 
did undertake the task, he failed to achieve the Bishop’s purpose. The country 
correspondents of Lord Fairfax early in 1642 were already alarmed at what they 
took to be signs of a Court-recusant movement — 

‘ The Recusants are avoiding double subsidies by procuring others to be 
named subsidy men (being conformable or at least not convict) and they 
themselves to be contributors or bearers with them underhand. And in other 
places they get advantage by want of Certificats made to the Commissioners 
of their conviction’”®, 
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On March 4th 1642, Thomas Fairfax wrote from York to ‘my honoured father the 
Lord Fairfax over against the Dog taverne in Pallais Yard Westminster’ — 
“ May it please yr. Lor. On Saturday last I was with my Lady Fairfax 
(Lady Alethea as the sequel shows) to demand her son forward, she had 
sent him away tow or 3 days before as she pretended for his health but I 
rather believe it was to gaine time til she had an answer of the letter she 
told me she had writ to yor. lop. wch. upon less grounds coud scarce bee 
denied her as | forebeare til this Saterday any furder prosecution of that 
business wch then if in the meane time she receaved not satisfactory answer 
of her letter she would most willingly obey the order and in the interim fit 
him for the journey. I sent my Lady yor. lop. letter and hath receaved from 
her this enclosed, tomorrow I go to Walton (God willing) to take security. 
I heare Sir Tho: Northcliffe is one wch I thinke I need not except against. 
I would I had knowne what summe you thing (sic) fitt I binde them in 3000li. 
a piece that he be not conveyed beyond seas but delivered wthin a month 
or before Easter unto my Lord Say’. 
A later letter by the same writer, dated simply ‘25’, says— 
‘ Mr Ibson will be ready to attend the young lord up about tuesday next 
if conveniently it may be, and I will prepare him for the journey. . . My 
brother Selby hath beene at Popleton this 3 or 4 days but this day is returned 
into the north the wether is so rainy as | have a coch to bring the little lord 
away in for he is very tender and that it should not ad to my lady trouble to 
get him it accomodated. .’ ‘ 
Another correspondent’s letter of about the same time betrays a lively anxiety 
about possible counter-moves by Lady Alethea’s relatives — 
‘ There are now 2or3 families of Howards with the Lord Evars at Malton. . 
Lord Evers, Lady Alethea’s brother-in-law, had already in his career displayed a 
tendency to violence against authority. Moreover the times were peculiar. The 
King had already left London and had arrived in York on March 1 9th 1642 and York- 
shire was in a turmoil. By December 1642, like all government departments, the 
Court of Wards, after a period of chaos, had split asunder into two rival Courts— 
one at Oxford and one at London under Saye. By the end of the year also, sides 
had formed in Yorkshire and the Royalists had the predominance, while many 
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_ Yorkshire Catholics were in arms under Newcastle for the King. Thus if it had 


not been for the persistence and speed of this Thomas Fairfax of Denton— the 

Parliamentary general of the future engaged in his first operation— William, 

Viscount Fairfax might easily have been spirited away with impunity to Whitby 
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and so abroad. 


As it was, late in March, or early in April 1642, the young lord was taken down 
to London, escorted by the family steward, John Ibson, to Lord Saye, and, by him, 
packed off securely to East Anglia,to the Puritan schoolmaster of Felsted, Martin 
Holbeach, a protegé of the Rich family. There other Catholic wards were eventually 
collected—notably the sons of Lord Arundel of Wardour, taken in Wardour Castle 
by Waller. There also Viscount Fairfax was the schoolfellow of Cromwell’s sons 
Richard and Henry. Aubrey’s ‘Life of Isaac Barrow’ has a detailed story that 
Fairfax was lodged by Holbeach in his own house and given the young Isaac Barrow, 
himself a schoolboy, as his tutor, that, while still at school, he married ‘a gentle- 
man’s daughter of the town there, who had but a thousand pounds’, that he then 
left the school, promising to continue to employ Barrow, but that he himself soon 
died of want, caused by Saye’s cruelty in allowing him little for his support *’. 


Another note, in an anonymously compiled Fairfax pedigree, says that Viscount 
Fairfax married ‘the daughter of Smith a schoolmaster’. It is not easy to discover 
how much truth may lie behind these romantic stories. It is certain that Fairfax 
must have married extremely young—most likely in the latter part of 1645, when 
he had been at Felsted just over three years and was just over fifteen years of 
age. He married into a family of very minor gentry of Suffolk. His wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Smith of Crowe Hall, Stutton near Ipswich, Suffolk 
and his wife... . daughter of Robert Maydston of Buxted, Essex. Her brother was, 
by 1674, a knight. There is no evidence that her father was an usher at Felsted— 
the names of the ushers are not extant and no Alexander Smith of the time had a 
University degree. There is no evidence that this was not in fact a marriage 
provided by Lord Saye*™. 


The first child of the young couple was baptised at Stutton church on July23rd 
1646. Fairfax was still a ward. His estate was burdened with the composition for 
wardship of £3000, of which, so far, only 500 marks had been paid over to Saye by 
the guardians. Amongst the Fairfax of Denton letters is one sent to Viscount 
Fairfax —no doubt from Gilling to Felsted and so on to Lord Fairfax of Denton, 
since the letter is dated May 11th 1645. The letter paints a vivid and dismal pic- 
ture of the state of Gilling. Of the manors, Acaster Malbis had been sacked by 
the Scots. West Heslerton was pillaged, first by Newcastle’s Royalists under the 
impression that it belonged to the Denton Fairfaxes and then by the Scots. Gilling, 
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Scawton, Ampleforth and Coulton had had to feed and billet Sir William Fairfax’s 
Parliamentary forces besieging Helmsley Castle. The cattle and sheep had all 

been slaughtered, the crops taken, rain was coming through the great lead roof of 
Gilling Castle in above forty places. The tenants had everywhere leave from Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners to pay no rent oronlya fraction of it. Money had to be 

found at once to meet demands for the wardship composition, for £240 a year to 
maintain the younger children and for an unspecified sum as a dower to Lady Alethea*™’. 


The books of the York Committee for Compounding show that Ibson and Lady 
Alethea were protesting— in vain~ at demands for ‘cessments’ for the war. More- 
over tithes and rectories were now also being attacked and the income of those 
in lay hands diverted to what the Commonwealth regarded as suitable spiritual uses. 
Thus the Fairfax manor of Ampleforth, held by lease of the prebend of Ampleforth 


in York Minster, was made to support ‘preaching ministers’ in York. 


It isnot clear where the various parts of the family lived at this period. Vis- 
count Fairfax’s later children were not born at Stutton nor at Gilling. Yet there was 
once extant an undated letter from Lady Alethea to Lord Fairfax of Denton asking 
that she should be allowed to live at Walton, away from her son and his wife, 
whose ‘uncertains humours’ troubled her. This seems to imply that, at one period, 
Lady Alethea lived at Gilling—as may the letter of March 22nd 1645 from Colonel 


_ John Atkins, Royalist commander of Naworth Castle, to Lord Fairfax of Denton, 


written from Gilling Castle. After the honourable capitulation of Naworth, Colonel 
Atkins retired through Yorkshire under a flag of truce and preferred to stay at 
Gilling indefinitely until the military situation in Yorkshire had cleared”. 


In December 1645 a petition was presented in Viscount Fairfax’s name to the Lords 
of the Rump. It explains that, due to the settlement made by the lst Viscount, the 
2nd Viscount had been unable to make any provision for his widow and younger child- 
ren. It does not mention the provision described by Ibson as actually being paid, but 


| this would, no doubt, be merely an arrangement made by the guardian, Lord Fairfax 


of Denton. The petition asks simply for the ending of the wardship and the transference 
of the estate to a trust consisting of two of the original guardians, Lord Fairfax of 
Denton and Sir Philip Stapleton, together with Edward, Lord Howard of Escrick, Sir 


| Thomas Widdrington and Sir Thomas Layton. The trust should administer the estate 


for Viscount Fairfax, grant Walton and £600 a year as dower to Lady Alethea and make 


provision for the younger children, the remainder of the wardship composition stil] 
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unpaid (£2666) forming dowries for the girls. This sum— 

‘ though it will take many years raising out of the estate, yet it will be a 

great Advancement unto them (who otherwise are destitute of all hope of 

Preferment) and oblige the family ... who (otherwise) are utterly ruined’. 

This scheme was clearly the work of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax of Denton and 

even the Howards could also find members of their family conveniently on the 
Parliamentary side. The Lords appointed a Committee to go into the case. The 
Lords’ Journals contain no note of any decision, but the scheme was in fact, reject- 
ed. The Commonwealth government insisted on the maintenance of the wardship, 
since it foreclosed on Denton itself, in 1654, to secure payment of the £2666 still 
unpaid wardship composition money. The Denton Fairfaxes protested against this, 
but there is no record of any decision. It is quite possible that the money never was 
paid. By 1654 the minor had been dead for 6 years. In any case the Court of Wards 
had itself then passed out of existence”. 


William, Viscount Fairfax died on June 11th 1648, at the age of eighteen. His 
will is the only writing that he has left and the only known evidence of his religion. 
The will is short and full of unconventionally phrased affection for his mother and 
younger brothers and sisters. He says that he means to honour his father’s dying 
wishes — which could not be commands — and Jeaves £2000 to his sister Mary, 100 
marks to each of his brothers (including Philip) and Walton to his mother. There 
is no doubt that his wife was a Protestant. But, of the witnesses to the will, at 
least one was a Catholic servant at Gilling, John Sturdy of Scawton, while one of 
the two executors was a John Troutbeck of York. This may well be the Catholic 
Family doctor, John Troutbeck, whom we shall come across later as a friend of the 
5th Viscount*. 

The 3rd Viscount left issue— 


1. THOMAS FAIRFAX, 4TH VISCOUNT FAIRFAX, baptised at Stutton church, 
Suffolk on July 23rd 1646 and ‘Obiit infans’. He was bed by his mother to London 
and she took out an administration of his effects there in 1651. 
2. WILLIAM FAIRFAX, who, according to family pedigrees, ‘obiit ante patrem’. 
3. KATHERINE FAIRFAX, the sole surviving child. She was entirely brought up 
by her mother, as a Protestant, and married Benjamin Mildmay, Lord Fitzwalter at 
St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate in 1669. Her son, Benjamin William Mildmay was receix 
ing a smal] pension out of the Gilling estate in the 1740s. 
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The last word on the extraordinary career of the 3rd Viscount comes from the 
papers of a law-suit begun by his widow in 1652. She sued the widow of her husband’s 


/ uncle, Henry Fairfax for repayment of the £1200 left by the lst Viscount for the 


Protestant upbringing of his grandson. The money had gone to Henry in about 1641, 


| on the grounds that the boy had not been handed over by his parents. The contention 


of Elizabeth, Viscountess Fairfax was, apparently, that the terms of the will had, 
in fact, besa adequately fulfilled after 1641 —if not by Strafford and Henry Fairfax. 
The court awarded a compromise, and Henry’s widow had to refund £575. 


In 1653 Elizabeth, Lady Fairfax married Sir John Goodricke of Ribstone, a 
_ Royalist prisoner of war in London, and had ancther family by him. Although Sir John 
had stayed at the English College, Rome on his travels, he seems to have been a 


_ Protestant. He died in 1670 and his widow lived on until 1692 and died in Moulsham 


Hall, Essex, the home of the Mildmays*’. 


) CHARLES FAIRFAX, 5TH VISCOUNT FAIRFAX OF EMLY, (1631-1711). 


The years from 1648 to 1651 must have been confused and difficult ones for the 


| family. The wardship of the 3rd Viscount had fortunately ended with his death, butthe 


Commonwealth was still demanding the back-payments on it. The 4th Viscount was 
an infant in the hands of a Protestant mother. The provision made for the family 
by the 3rd Viscount was very inadequate and it is not clear what right he had to 
make any dispositions at all. The only bright spot was that the York and London 
Committees for Compounding do not seem to have attempted to levy recusancy 
sequestrations on any of the family. 


The death of the infant 4th Viscount altered the whole situation radically for the 
better. Charles Fairfax, his Catholic uncle succeeded to the title and estate at the 
age of twenty. We have little light on the condition of the family from 165] to 1660. 
It is likely that they still had to look for the patronage of the Fairfaxes of Denton. 
The marriage of Catherine to George Metham must have taken place at this period 
and Lord Fairfax of Denton at least intervened vainly to try and moderate the 
sequestration on the Metham estate. In 1658 there was an interesting correspond- 
ence between Charles, Viscount Fairfax and Lord Fairfax’s brother, Henry Fairfax, 
Rector of Bolton Percy. The Denton Fairfaxes were employing Roger Dodsworth, 
the antiquary and genealogist to compile, amongst other things, a Fairfax pedigree. 
Dodsworth came to Gilling Castle on December 19th 1652 and transcribed a mass 
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of medieval charters in the muniment room there — it occupied fifty large pages in 


his notebook. Henry Fairfax of Bolton visited Walton, sketched tombs in the church, 


and made notes on the recent marriages of the Gilling family. Lord Fairfax of Denton 


corresponded amiably with the Royalist Fairfaxes of Dunsley on genealogical matters —| 
while they paid crippling sequestrations. In 1658 Henry Fairfax of Bolton sent a copy 


of Dodsworth’s completed Fairfax pedigree — 

‘ (Endd./ These for the Rt Honble Charles Ld Fairfax Visct Emeley at his 
house at Walton with a Roll p’sent.) 

Right Hoble, It is a debt wch wee all owe to yt House to the happy memory of 
our dearest friends, as a thankfull remembrance of yr Lops. special] favours 
to my self and mine. wch make me thus presume ye will please to accept 
the Desire I have to serve you as to correct the errors wch yet may have slipt 
sometimes in these dark crooked lines of Blazon and Pedigree, but may be 
rectified by yr Lops. hand..... I approve not of some to make the house 
look great. . . The whole is prepared through yr Lops. favour by old Roger 
Dodsworth. We are much to bless yr Lop. yt it doth look so high, in a plain 


view, at Walton 450 years (soe long may it flourish still) . . ] humbly commend 


(to Providence) . . yr Lop. with yr most noble Lady and yrs, 
who am, My Lo: 
yr most humble servant one 
mere unworthy the name of 
a kinsman 
HF.’ 
Viscount Fairfax’s answer, from Walton, dated ‘August 2nd’ (sic) was equally 
courteous — 
. ‘your present. . the wellcomest thing to me I could have wished. . and all- 
waies owne all the favours I have received from yr selfe and familye, to have 
bene the support of me and my familye. . . gratitude is the only returne | am 
capable to make wch allwaies shall be expressed by, Cosen. 
Yr faithful servant and kinsman, 


Ch: Fairfax’ **. 


Relations with the Fairfaxes of Steeton were also amiable. Another undated letter, 

almost certainly from Lady Alethea and written at this period, to her niece, 

Catherine Fairfax of Steeton, seems to refer to the setting off of the younger sons, 

John and Nicholas and Philip, for school abroad. The letter does not attempt to 

conceal the sending of the boys, but actually begs the loan of a pony (a galloway) 
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‘. . -being my dear boys must goe which although not without some conflict 

to my heart I submit to, it being by my sonne (presumably Viscount Fairfax, 
their elder brother) upon whom they must depend, though the best way for their 
future good both as to their learning and their breeding. Yet my age and weak 
condition makes me not likely to see them againe and therefore, dear neece, 

I cannot overcome myself as | ought, but hope in Gods blessed protection and 
| providence for their safety. The pertixt is that they must be att London the... 
| of the month. Therefore | intend they may begin their journey upon Saturday 

| next that they may take easy joumeys. . . and have some rest there before 

! they go further . . . I hope to see you shortly who am 

Your affectionate Aunt. 

A: Fairfax’. 


| to help transport them to London— 
| 


| It is possible that the family relied also on the patronage of those Howards who 
: were then in a position to be helpful — especially Sir Charles Howard of Naworth, 
Lady Alethea’s nephew and at one period, ward. Anne, Lady Halkett, in her ‘Auto- 
biography’, tells a curious story of a stay at Naworth in 1650. Naworth was then 
in a sort of half-light between Catholic and Protestant influences. Sir Charles 
(later 1st Earl of Carlisle) had been brought up as a Catholic in childhood, but had 
married a Protestant, a daughter of Edward, Lord Howard of Escrick. Of his brothers 
and sisters, some were Catholics. Although Naworth had a Protestant chaplain in 
residence, Lady Halkett admits there was a Mr Fallowfield, a Catholic priest who 
fused some time to come to (Naworth) Castle when | was there’. There were stay- 
ing in the castle in 1650 two young ladies ‘who had been bred up Papists and by 
Sir Ch:s example and care was turned Protestants .. . sisters, the eldest Mrs F’.’ 
This might possibly be a reference, in a garbled and enthusiastically Protestant 
form, to a stay of Lady Alethea’s two daughters at Naworth*. 


Viscount Fairfax, before 1654, married Abigail, daughter of Sir John Yate of 
Buckland, co. Berks and his wife Mary, daughter of Humphrey Packington of Chad- 
desley Corbet co. Worcs. It is not easy to see how the two families could have 
come into contact with each other. The Yates were strong Catholics and Royalists. 
Their heir died as a boy in Paris during the Commonwealth and it is perhaps pos- 
sible that Viscount Fairfax escorted his brothers abroad and met Abigail in France. 
Sir John Yate died intestate in January 1658, his estate sequestered. His widow 
put over his body in the family chapel in Buckland church a tomb with an incredibly 
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bold inscription— even when veiled in Latin — 
‘ Praedicta Maria vere Vidua quam maestissima in charissimi sui Conjuigis in 
Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae communione pie defuncti memoriam hoc erexit 
Monumentum. Requiescat in pace’. 
The marriage was eventually to link the Fairfaxes with yet another series of 
wealthy Catholic families, the Gages, Throckmortons and Talbots. But there is no 
sign that the marriage brought any land to the Fairfaxes”. 


During the Protectorate there is little sign that life at Gilling and Walton was 
disturbed. The estate was not sequestered, nor does it even seem to have been 
subject to the Decimation charged on Royalists. Viscount Fairfax was forced to 
‘contribute to the support of Independent preachers in York and, in July 1655, was 
fined five shillings for being present at a ‘comedy or staige play’ performed at 
Gilling the previous Christmas. Then came the death of Cromwell and the ‘year of 
chaos’. There were manoeuvres by Lord Fairfax of Denton and by his son-in-law, 
the 2nd Duke of Buckingham at Malton. Sir Charles Howard was also moving caut- 
iously. As Monck was advancing south from Scotland there was a meeting of gentry— 
including Lord Fairfax’s cousins on his mother’s side, Philip Howard and Thomas 
Gower of Stittenham— at Gilling to persuade the timid and the waverers to come out 
for the King®. 


The Yorkshire Catholic gentry had almost all fought and suffered for the King. 
They had become accustomed to receiving royal commissions and offices and to 
working closely with Protestant Royalists. It was inevitable therefore that, after 
the Restoration, they should have looked forward to rewards, the removal of their 
disabilities and continued political association with the Cavaliers. The Restoration 
automatically brought back the old ecclesiastical machinery for harrying recusants 
and also the old system of fining by composition. But the fines were never again 
very systematically of widely imposed. The Recusancy Rolls do continue until 
William III’s reign, but they—or such as survive —are slight and formal compared 
with the pre-1642 Rolls. The Popish Plot scares of the ’70s and ’90s and later 
Jacobite alarms led to periodical ‘sweeps’ by the authorities. Although the High 
Commission and the Council of the North had been swept out of existence, some- 
thing of the same livening effect on local authorities was now-obtained by the 


Secretaries of State acting through the Lords Lieutenant, the Assize Judges and 
the Archbishops of York®’. 
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_ Life for the Fairfaxes was therefore rather complex. They were of society —and 
yet they were aliens. They were too closely bound by ties of blood, class, property 
and political interest to most of their Protestant fellows in the county to be simply 
ostracised. Many Protestant families had Catholic branches and relations. Others 
had a recent Catholic past and curious ‘marginal’ Catholic tendencies (the Fairfaxes 


| of Sledmire, the Davisons, the Chaytors for instance). An astonishing number of 


Northern politicians of the time had had a Catholic upbringing and many Catholic 


_ relatives — Danby (whose mother was a strong Catholic closely linked to the 


Middletons, Walmesleys and Constables of Everingham), Lord Lumley, Shrewsbury, 


_ Carlisle, Fauconberg and Sir John Reresby, Fairfax was related more or less 


‘ 


. directly to all of these men except Lumley. It is therefore not surprising that he 


was very far from being a recluse, confined to the care of his estates and the society 
of a narrow circle of Catholics. He frequented the ordinary meeting places of the 
county gentry —the Assize days at York and the race meetings. The diary of Marma- 
duke Rawden the traveller (a Protestant, but of a family with a recent Catholic 
past)shows us Lord Fairfax of Gilling wining and dining him in a York tavern in 
1656 to celebrate his return from his travels and entertaining him at Gilling in 
1664“. The Fairfaxes of Steeton, Brigadier Tom, Governor of Limerick and a client 
of the Duke of Ormonde, and his nephew, Admiral Robert Fairfax, Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and an M.P., were both careful to cultivate Lord Fairfax of Gilling’s friend- 
ship and were perfectly ready to stay at Gilling and perform services for its owner. 
The enigmatic and wealthy Lord Fauconberg, now an Earl, an ambassador and a 
Privy Councillor, was on dining terms with Gilling. Fairfax was acquainted with 

his neighbour at Helmsley Castle, the Duke of Buckingham, who was the husband 

of a Fairfax of Denton and who, through Barbara Villiers and Castlemaine, was yet 
once more connected with the Gilling Fairfaxes. 


Fairfax was frequently absent from Gilling. He made tours to Widdrington and 
then into Lancashire, to Smithalls, Lostock Hall, Scarisbrick, Dunkenhalgh. But 
London became his centre of gravity *°. The diary of a relative, William Dicconson 
of Wrightington, Lancashire, serves to give us a sample of Fairfax’s London life 
in 1697-8 — 

« (1697) Sun. 25 April. din’d with Mr Peters in the evening with my Lord 
Fairfax att the rose. (? Rose Tavern in Leadenhall Street) 
Mon. 26 April. din’d at the Dog and Partridge with my Ld Fairfax Sr Philipp 
Coverdale & etc. 
Wed. 28 April. with my Ld G.Howard in the Parke. 
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Sun. 10 May. din’d with my Ld Widdrington etc. att the blew posts. (in Pall 
Mall) 

Sat. 22 May. din’d att the blew posts with my Ld Fairfax etc. 

Tues. 15 June. din’d at the Blew Post with my Ld Fairfax Sr Geo: Maxwell 
Sr. Robert Gilford etc. 

(1698) Mon. ll July. din’d at the Duke of Ormonds head with the 2 Ld Fair 
faxes (Charles, Viscount Fairfax of Emly and Thomas, 5th Baron Fairfax of 
Cameron, Colonel in the Horse Guards) Brigadier Fairfax (Tom Fairfax of 
Steeton, Brigadier on the Irish establishment, Viscount Fairfax’s first cousin) 
Mr Scroop etc. 

Sat. 30 July din’d with Mr Petre and with Jo: Petre att Mr Fairfax Lodgings. 
(? Charles Fairfax of York, Viscount Fairfax’s heir) 

Sun. 31 . . Mon. Aug.] .. Mon. Aug. 22 . . ditto’ **. 


Besides being trustee and executor to Catholic relations — to Richard Walmesley 
of Dunkenhalgh, to Lord Widdrington ~ Fairfax was called in to help Protestant 
relations, to lend his uncle Sir Thomas Norcliffe £400 in 1656, to stand trustee for 
his cousin Tom Norcliffe’s marriage settlement in 1670, to take care of the plate 

and personal effects of the Duke of Buckingham for the Duchess after his sudden 
death at Kirby Moorside. Tom Norcliffes ‘Book of Pedigrees’ displays a lively 
pride in his Fairfax connections and a detailed, up-to-date acquaintance with the 
details of Gilling marriages*’. 


They were of society—and yet they were clearly aliens. The Fairfaxes of Steeton 
were friendly, but whenever religion came up (as in the case of Isabella Bladen’s 
mixed marriage) there is a strong undercurrent of hostility in their letters to each 
other—hostility to Catholicism as something alien and dangerous. Lord Fairfax of 
Cameron could correspond about genealogy and dine, but he was the same man 
who, with his father and Danby, conspired to overthrow the political power of 
Catholics in Yorkshire in 1688, and who, in 1690, petitioned the Crown fora grant 
of ‘estates settled to popish uses in Essex, Kent etc.’ Sir John Reresby had once 
been a Catholic and was Fairfax’s political ally from 1680. But he eyed Catholicism 
with distaste. He did not readily accept the idea of consorting with such allies. In 
1687 he noted characteristically that, at the General Sessions at Rotherham, when 
the new crop of Catholic Justices first sat— 


* (they were) men altogether unversed in business, now in years and educated 
another way’ “ 
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: sady Fairfax was on friendly visiting terms with the devout Anglican, Mrs Alice 
Uhornton of East Newton Grange, in spite of the fact that Mr Thornton was an 
‘tpostate. Mrs Thornton describes the scene when, in about 1666, Lady Fairfax 

“the good Lady Fairfax’) called hurriedly and informally on her during Mr Thornton’s 
| Ilness, to offer her sympathy and warn her that her husband was being unmercifully 
leeced by dealers. The good deed goes into the meticulously kept catalogue of the 
leeds of the ‘good and kind Friends tho’ of the Roman religion’”. 


Thus, although one might on occasion defy with impunity the penal laws, though 
1 Yorkshire jury of gentry would acquit Sir Thomas Gascoigne, their neighbour and 
elative, yet recusancy convictions went on and a true bill could be found against 
oriests. Lord and Lady Fairfax were convicted as recusants in 1663, 1667, 1680, 
1690 and 1698. The RecusantRolls which survive seem to contain no reference to 
any composition being imposed on them. But the double taxes were regularly ex- 
iucted—and resented . 


The complete and settled recusancy of the family was reflected after the Rest- 
oration in the building up of a series of regular chaplaincies on the estates and in 
che fruits of this—a steady increase in the numbers of Catholic tenants. At no 
oeriod did the Fairfaxes pursue a policy of taking only Catholic servants and tenants 
and Catholics were never more than a minority—often a small minority—of their, 
tenants. There was a permanent chaplain at Gilling from at least the 1670s and an- 
other at Walton probably from the Commonwealth, while a third appears at Cawton 
in the 1690s. The presentments—now only very intermittent in the Quarter Session 
books, but still to be regular in the ecclesiastical Visitation books to the end of 
the eighteenth century— show that the number of Catholics at Gilling rose from the 
two or three of 1570-1640 to eighteen in 1663, twenty- nine in 1684, thirty-one in 
1698 and forty-eight in 1706. At Scawton the two of 1570-1640 became sixteen by 
1674. At Coulton the numbers rose from three to a dozen, at Walton from four or 
five to twelve or fifteen, at Helmsley from the sixteen of 1636 to twenty-four in 
1674 and thirty-two at the turn of the century. The growth was due to natural in- 
crease and to the importation of Catholic servants, but there was also a steady 
dribble of conversions. The rector of Gilling, unlike other incumbents who were, 
apparently, ready to carry complaisance to the point (as at Walton) of entering in 
their registers baptisms where none had taken place in their church, or even(as at 
Brandsby) of obediently entering Catholic baptisms en masse years after the event, 
comments volubly in Latin on every conversion. 
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« Nov. 13 1676 sepult. Gratia ux’ Jo. Barker de Gilling eheu apostata nup’ 
seducta. Apostata tota priore professione pura fidei ut aliqui volunt spe 
quadam boni temporalis seducta’™. 


The building up of Fairfax’s political hopes began with his Howard relations — 
witness the Gilling meeting in 1659 and Nicholas’ cornetcy in 1666. But it soon 
led Fairfax into what seems to have been a circle of Tory Catholics centred round 
the Duke of York. In 1566 at Sir Rowland Bellasis’ house, Smithalls in Lancashire, 
and then at Mr Anderton’s at Lostock Hall, there met a group of Catholic gentry, 
Lord Molyneux, Lord Fairfax of Gilling, Sir Thomas Preston of the Manor, Richard 
Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh. In 1666 Nicholas Fairfax married Lady Southcott and 
so came into touch with the Duke of York’s household. But the Lancashire group 
seems to have had its own contacts with the Duke. It is interesting that the will of 
Richard Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh, made in July 1678, makes Francis, Lord 
Carrington, Charles, Viscount Fairfax of Gilling and Sir Godfrey Copley his trustees 
and includes amongst the bequests — 

* I give and bequeath to his Royal Highness the Duke of Yorke one blacke 

_horse lately bought of my Cozen Townley’. ; 

The Howard connection runs like a cross-thread through all this. Fairfax’s re- 
lationships with the Lancashire gentry mostly came through his Howard mother. 
Nicholas’ cornetcy came through Carlisle. Carlisle’s Catholic brothers and the 
Howards of Corby were connected with the group forming round the Duke. Charles 
Fairfax of York, Lord Fairfax’s cousin (the elder son of William, son of the lst 
Viscount) also comes in. He had married a Walmesley and it is very likely that 


he is the Charles Fairfax who was commissioned as an Ensign in the Earl! of Carlisle’ 


newly-raised Regiment of Foot in 1673. Also in the picture are the Hungates of 
Saxton, Sir Francis, his son Philip and his brother Colonel William of Lord Douglas’ 
Regiment in the French service. They were brothers and nephew of Mary Fairfax, the 
wife of Lord Fairfax’s brother John. Sir Francis was married to Lord Carrington’s 
daughter. The fact that his son Philip Hungate was married to Lord Castlemaine’s 
daughter, that Philip was accused of murdering Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, and that 
two of his younger brothers were preferred to places in Magdalen College, Oxford in 

- 1688, all seems to imply that Philip had a place in the Duke of York’s circle™. 


In 1677 Lord Fairfax extended the ramifications of his connections by the mar- 
riage of his only child and heiress, Alethea, to William, Lord Widdrington. Widd- 
rington’s sister Jane was a maid of honour to the Duchess of York at a later period. 
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le was himself associated with the great Cavalier magnate the Duke of Newcastle. 
hus, in October 1681, the Duke’s agent wrote to Newcastle that he would wait on 
uords Fairfax and Widdrington at Widdrington. In November 1684 the Duke wrote 
tom Welbeck to Sir Thomas Slingsby in some disgust. A rumour was going the 
os that the Duke intended to sell Slingsby Castle (near Gilling) — 

“ I perceve my Lord Widdrington spoke it confidently at Gilling. I wish 
his Lop. was in as good condition as I am: sure I have served his Lop. for 
| these nine years very considerably as to his revenew’ 
airfax’s association with Widdrington was very close. The young couple lived at 
villing for some years after their marriage. It is not surprising that, from 1685 to 
1688, Fairfax is found working as Newcastle’s right hand man in the North®. 


The Popish Plot scare struck a dangerous blow at this Catholic grouping. Charles 
“airfax of York was caught at Dolebank Hall, Ripon, helping in the foundation of a 
sonvent, when the storm burst in Yorkshire. Yet he seems to have escaped all pros- 
2cution. The Hungates were in considerable danger. John F'airfax’s wife was, for 
1 time, imprisoned in York Castle. But Lord Fairfax and most of his family con- 
'rived to be safely out of England while the trouble lasted. Lady Southcott (Mrs 
Nicholas Fairfax), now a widow, left for Brussels in 1679 with her daughters Mary 
and Abigail Fairfax. On December 29th 1678~six months earlier—passes to go 
overseas were granted to Lord and Lady Fairfax, travelling with Lord and Lady 
Niddrington and sixteen servants and Captain Edmund Thorold™. 


During the Tory reaction in Charles II’s last years, we get two glimpses of Lord 
“airfax. The first is his hasty arrival, with his Catholic doctor friend, John Trout- 
veck, at the Duke of Buckingham’s death bed in the inn at Kirby Moorside to offer 
the Duke the services of a Catholic priest. The second is Sir John Reresby’s com- 
nent on the Assizes at York in July 1683— 

‘ Most of the gentlemen of the county came and dined with me. . . persons 
of contrary persuasions were very civil to me , as appeared by the visits of 
the two Lords Fairfax to me on the same day, one being a great leader of the 
) Popish party, the other of the Presbuterian’ **. 
| 
_ The accession of James II was the culmination of the hopes of twenty years. 
On March 10th 1686, Lord Fauconberg wrote wryly to Sir William Frankland that 
one now had to be very careful about the susceptibilities of Catholics. Lord Fairfax, 
ae said, was now a power in the land and realised it only too well. Other observers 
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did not consider him important enough to court until late in 1687. Thus earlier in 
1687 Robert Fairfax of Steeton was moving heaven and earth to get a commission 
in the Navy, but his begging letters were addressed only to his uncle, Brigadier 
Tom Fairfax (who had interest with Ormonde) , to his aunts Boynton (whose 
daughters had married the Earls of Tyrconnel and Roscommon) and Bladen and Sir 
Watkinson Payler. But on November 19th 1687 Lord Fairfax was commissioned as 
- Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding in place of Fauconberg removed. 


Robert’s mother now directed him to apply himself to Lord Fairfax and he did 
so, asking him to move Sir Roger Strickland, the Catholic Admiral, to grant him a 
commission. In January 1688 he wrote from London to his mother— 
‘ Last night my uncle Bladen and cousin Charles Fairfax (? of the Menston 
part of the Denton branch, a naval officer, or Charles Fairfax of York) and 
Mr Knyveton, Gentleman of Horse to the late Duke of Buckingham and myself 
went out towards Highgate to meet my Lord Fairfax of Gilling, where I also 
saw Sir Wattkinson Payler. We attended them as far as the Black Swan and 
so parted. I hold it very convenient for me to make all interest of any friend 
I can. He took our attendance very kindly and told me he hoped to see me 
when we might have a little more time’ ©. 

Meanwhile Charles Fairfax of York had become an Alderman of York and Sunderland 

made an effort in September 1688 to have him made Lord Mayor. The Gilling chap- 

lain seems to have left Gilling to perform some laborious services for the King. 

At Magdalen College, Oxford, one of Fairfax’s cousins, Fr Thomas Farifax alias 

Beckett S.J. had become a fellow”. 


In the autumn of 1688 Lord Fairfax was hard at work. On October 4th he warned 
Reresby of the designs of Devonshire and Danby who had arrived in Yorkshire to 
begin their conspiracy. On October 11th, the King’s main manager in the North, the 
Duke of Newcastle, wrote to the Council in London that— 

* My Lord Fairfax of Gilling is most industreous in his Majesties service, 

and truely but for his advice, I could not have don halfe of what I have don’®. 
But it was all over in November. In Yorkshire Fairfax and Reresby were opposed 
by conspirators who included Lord Fairfax of Cameron and Sir Henry Goodricke, 
the stepson of Elizabeth widow of the 3rd Viscount Fairfax. At Oxford, Fr Thomas 
Fairfax S.J. was ejected and, amongst the original fellows of Magdalen there re- 
turned Henry Fairfax of Denton. Lord Fairfax was, of course, dismissed from his 
offices. He and the whole of the group to which he belonged were henceforth 
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uspect as Jacobites. In 1689 an informer reported— 

* aman told me that he see Lord Fairfax of Gilling and 40 or 50 horse 

| Roman Catholics riding for Carlisle’ ®. 

jivery successive Jacobite scare brought similar informations, but it is notable 
‘hat, whereas numerous of his relatives and friends were harried, Fairfax never 
/eems to have been seriously molested. In 1694 his name figured on a list of 

hose to whom Mr Walmesley -was said to have brought commissions from St Germain— 
robably this was true since commissions were certainly delivered to others 
whose names were on the list. That year Walmesley, Molineux and Dicconson were 
tied for complicity in Colonel Parker’s Plot. Colonel Hungate was also said to be 
‘plicated and the Widdringtons and Townleys were suspect. As late as 1708 Lord 
Vairfax’s name was still appearing on select lists of the disaffected”. 


His main preoccupation in his later years was the future of the family and estate. 
Ne know little of the finances of the estate at this period. There are signs that 
he process of enclosure went on steadily. Ampleforth, enclosed to a small extent 
in the sixteenth century, was further enclosed between 1693 and 1716. Gilling and 
)cawton were in part enclosed by the 1690s. Walton, perhaps because it was for 
ong periods a dower house, still seems to have remained substantially unenclosed 
n 1716. No account books or rent rolls survive between the Civil War and 1710 
o show what was happening to rents. All we know is that the estate emerged intact 
rom the depredations of 1636-51 — wardship, recusancy fines, ravages of war. 
word Fairfax had to provide for one child only. The Widdringtons were—until the 
he attainder of 1716—wealthy, and Fairfax provided his daughter with the large 
narriage portion of £10,000 which was paid by the end of his life. A further settle- 
nent, of £5,000 on Lady Hungate’s daughter, Mary Fairfax, was never paid. The 
ncome of the estate in 1641 was some £2,753. In the 1730s it was about £2,100. 
Therefore exclusion from the profits of office was not adequately offset by good 
wsbandry, nor by windfalls from inheritance or advantageous marriages. Lord 
*airfax was rapidly ceasing to be a wealthy man by the standards even of the 
North Riding. The 1st Earl Fauconberg, by a combination of good husbandry, 
»ffices and moneylending, left an income three times that of Fairfax, with an 
xtra £34,300 lent out at interest”. 


On September 4th and 5th 1699 an indenture quinquepartite was signed to 
srovide immediately for the forthcoming marriage of Lord Fairfax’s nephew 
Nicholas Fairfax to Mary Weld and, incidentally to entail the estate in a long line 
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of heirs. The parties included one Protestant, Sir William Foulis, and Humphrey 
Weld, Lord Widdrington, Sir Nicholas Sherburne, Sir Charles Ingleby Sergeant-at- 
law and Jordan Metham. The estate was entailed first on Nicholas and his heirs 
male—with provision of a mere £50 a year to Charles his brother and premises at 
Coulton—then, failing that, on Charles and his heirs male. If this failed, the estate 
passed to Charles Fairfax of York son of William, younger son of the 1st Viscount. | 
Finally, if this failed the inheritance was to go to William Fairfax, a younger | 
brother of Charles of York. | 
| 
The entail is interesting in several ways. Great care was being taken to prevent 
the separation of the title and estate. The provision for younger children was slight.. 
Daughters—however many— were to share £3000, while sons were not to have more 
than £80 a year each. This would drive such of them as were laymen to trade or to 
seek commissions abroad. Only the very fortunate could expect to marry wealthy 
wives—as Charles Fairfax of York apparently did. On the other hand, this sacrificing 
of younger sons to the maintenance of the position of the head of the family was 
traditional. Then Nicholas’ family was bound by the entail to the third generation— 
perhaps a sign that his character already showed weaknesses. 


There is an interesting story in Brooke’s MS Fairfax pedigree at the College of 

Arms. It runs that the last-named heir in the entail, William Fairfax, was put in— 
* in compliment; being at the time of making it, an Officer in the Imperial 
service, and then on a visit to the heir of the family, his name was put in, 


tho’ almost the 20th on whom the estate was entailed and at length enjoyed 
Ae se 


Lady Abigail Fairfax was buried at Gilling on July 15th 1710. She was ‘much 
given to interna! prayer and retirement’ using ‘Dame Gertrude Moores book and (Fr 
Augustine Baker’s) Sancta Sophia’. She gave £300 to the secular clergy of the North- 
erm District and £100 to the secular chapel at York. Her husband followed her to 
the grave on July 23rd 1711, in his eightieth year. The witnesses to his will were 
Thomas Howard (possibly Colonel Thomas Howard, a Catholic brother of the Earl 
of Carlisle and F'airfax’s cousin), Sir Charles Ingleby and Christopher Metcalfe. 
Apart from token bequests to his heirs and two Gilling chaplains, his personal leg- 
acies were to his grandchildren, Mrs Elizabeth Langdale (£500 in trust for her, to 
be put in some good security by his sister-in-law Mrs Apollonia Yate, so that 
Mr Landgale may in no wise meddle with it), Mrs Mary Widdrington (15 broad pieces 
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gold, 10 double louis d’or and all the half broad pieces of gold in a purse in his 
ibinet and £50 in plate). Peregrine Widdrington (40 guineas), Marmaduke Langdale 
| great-grandson, £100 to be held for him by Mrs Yate) and Charles Widdrington, 
‘cecutor. He must have granted rent-charges of £50 a year out of the estate to 
harles and Peregrine Widdrington, since these were afterwards paid regularly **. 
le left issue— 

. ALETHEA FAIRFAX, who married William Widdrington, 3rd Lord Widd- 
‘ngton at Gilling castle on June 16th 1677, ‘ut fertur’, as the rector of Gilling puts 
'. He also notes (‘ut relat’.) the baptism of her sons William (later 4th Lord and 
\tainted for his partin the 1715 Jacobite Rising) and Henry and the marriage of her 
aughter Elizabeth to Marmaduke (later 4th Lord) Langdale, in 1706. 
|, MARY FAIRFAX, born July 29th 1655 at Gilling and died young. 


(Part Ill, continuing the story of the Yorkshire Fairfaxes into the 18th century, will 


appear in a later issue.) 
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NOTES 


W.MS 3/14 (7) date of Howard wedding; Surtees Soc. 58. Household Books of Lord 
William Howard. passim; Calendar of Committee for Compounding p. 2154; (Dunbar rent 
charge); the 1631 settlement is referred to in the Inquis. Post Mortem of the lst Vis- 
count, Bodleian MS Rawlinson 391/D.p.43 and House of Lords Journal Nov.28th 1645. 

W.MS 3/14(7) Meaburn references; Wentworth’s letter in Went. MS Strafford Letters 
2t— ‘My cousin your Brother hath taken the Pains to bring me hither a Copy of the last 
Will of my Lord your Father, wherein it hath pleased his Lordship to leave me a Pledge 
of his Love and Trust, agreeable to those affections and Respects he always pro- 
fessed unto me living . . . as for the £1200 appointed . . . 1 am willing to become 
answerable for paying eight in the hundred half yearly, which may be laid forth for his 
present maintenance and the Principal at least not impaired; the Bonds I give is my- 
self, Sir George Ratcliffe and my brother Sir George Wentworth’. 

Went. MSS. Strafford’s Letter Books. II/ff. 17,3 (Went. to Coke. The answer is in 
Windebank’s hand); W.MS 4/21(Commissioners certificate of Composition); P.R.O. E.377/46, 
49 (Recusant Rolls); Ushaw College Library. Thoresby MS; Bodleian MS Rawlinson 391/D. 
p.43 (copies of Fairfax’s petition and answer); H.M.C. Ormonde MSS ii/376 (Fauconberg’s 
conversion by 1615.) 

L.MS. printed in Herald & Genealogist VIII/225ff. The original cannot now be 
found. 

2. Went. MS Strafford Letters lf. lt & 2t (Henry F. to Went. Nov. 1637; Wet. to 
Henry F. and Visct. F. Sept. 1638). 

Ibid. (note 4) (will and inventory of the second wife of the Ist Viscount); /ndications of 

Memorials, Paintings . . . of the Howard Family. Henry Howard. 1834. pp.71, 74; H.M.C. 
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Rutland MSS i/509 (visit of Earl of Rutland); Surtees Soc. 58/354 (death of Lord 
William Howard); Biographical Studies 3/i p.57 (Robert Howard’s dedication); 
Y.A.S.R.S. 9/55 (Lord Fauconberg’s will); Herald & Genealogist VIII/225ff. (Norc- 
liffe deeds); Life of Robert Fairfax of Steeton. C.R. Markham. p.35n. (acquaintance 
with Catherine Fairfax). 

W.MS 5/5. (Lord Fairfax’s commission Sept. 3rd 1640); Army Lists of Roundheads 
& Cavaliers. E. Peacock. pp. 74 ff. (Aston’s officers) 

W. MS 3/14(7) gives date and place of birth of all these children; the name of MaryS 
husband is given in a pedigree in Bodleian MS Fairfax d.I f.3 dated 1658, and in a 
paper of odd jottings by Henry Fairfax of Bolton (?) after a visit to Walton in ibid. 
Fairfax MS 30 f.32v. which, from internal evidence, dates probably about 1666-7; C.R.S. 
38/13 Register of Chapel Royal, St James. May 15th 1670. James Berkley witness at 
a wedding; presentments of Mary as widow at Walton Y.D.R. RVI/A. 30 (1674), A.33 
(1682), A.34 a/4 (1684). There is a long series of warrants granting forfeitures to 
Francis Berkeley ‘the King’s servant’, ‘Captain’, ‘Colonel’ 1661-74, in S.P.D. 1661-2 
p. 174; 1663-4 pp. 144, 589; 1666-7 p. 40; 1671 Feb. 8th; 1673-5 p. 357; and in Cal. 


Treas. Books. i/354, ii/341, 356, 373, 389, 431, 469, 621, 628, 630; iii(i)/151. They seer 


to end with SPD 1673-5 p.357 September 15th 1674, the fines and forfeitures granted to 
Sir Francis Berkeley lately deceased to another. It is interesting that Mary Berkeley 
first appears in the Walton presentments in 1674 as ‘Domina’ Mary Barkley vid’. 

Collins. Peerage (1768) iii/355ff. (Howard pedigree); Foster. Yorkshire Families. 
West Riding. (Hungate pedigree. The remnants of the Hungate MSS-deeds-are in the 
Gascoigne MSS.); Walton parish register. 

Y.D.R.RVI/A.30 (presentment at Walton); P.R.O. E.377/75 (1680-I Recusant Roll); 
H.M.C. House of Lords MSS 1678-88 pp. 49n., 234,240 and Oxford Historical Soc. 
Magdalen College and James II. (the Hungates ” activities); Surtees Soc. 40/269 
(Mary’s imprisonment); English Benedictine Congregation, Northern Province Record 
Book 1640-1882 f.15 (her will—‘to Mrs Dorothy Metham one gold ring with two Rubyes 
and two diamonds, to Mrs Mary Metham one Amethist ring and £5, to Mrs Catherine 
Metham a dressing box lined with blew Sarsenet, to Mrs Barbara Metham a Cabinet full 
of little drawers, being all the daughters of George Metham . . to my sister Hammond 
my mother Hammonds picture set in gold, to my Nephew Hammonds Will and Gervase 
£5 each, to the two old Mrs Daniels, Widdow Lassels Widow Mallet and Mrs Gaile 
guineas apece’. Her £300 to found a mission was put by the Benedictine Northem 
Province into the hands of George Metham.); Deputy Keeper of Public Records 40th 
Report App. i.p.102 (Skinner guardian of Sir Francis H.) 

Camden Soc. 1897. Nicholas Papers iii/52-3 (Langdale to Nicholas, also printed 
in Downside Review 1928 p.270); Y.A.S.R.S. 20-3-5 (Metham sequestration); Ev. MS 
R. 14/5 a letter from George Metham to Robert Sherburne May 12th 1667. SPD 
1663-4 pp. 147-8 May 22nd 1663 is a passport for Edward Ravenscroft and Katherine 
Metham to go to France. May 23rd the Earl of Carlisle to Secretary Bennet. Desires a 
Warrant for passage or return of Katherine Metham his kinswoman, who is stopped by 
the Mayor of Rye, being mistaken for another person. This Katherine may be Mrs Metham 
or her daughter of the same name going to school. The prompt use of the family 
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connection with Carlisle is notable. 

English Army Lists. Charles Dalton. i/6T; J. Foster. Durham Visitation Pedigrees— 
Davison of Blackstone; Surtees Soc. 36—Chaytor of Croft; H.M.C. House of Lords MSS 
1678-88 p.193 (Sir William Chater); Walton parish register. 

List of Boys at St Gregory’s, Douay 1614-1793 (privately printed); St Martin-cum- 

St Gregory parish register; Test. Ebor. admin. of Nicholas Fairfax Esq. Feb. 1702 to 
William Hawksworth; Thoresby Soc. xxi. Letters . . to Thoresby p.129; Gasc. MS Box 16 
(5) —Oct. 15/6 1707. marriage settlement of Sir Fras. Hungate and Dame Mary Fairfax 
daughter of Weld. 

W.MS pedigrees; C.R.S.13/61 (Forcers at Cambray); St Mary’s, South Bailey register; 
Drake. Eboracum (1736) p. 342—M.1. of Elizabeth Forcer; there are many references to 
Mary Forcer in W.MSS and several letters from her; in Ampleforth Abbey Library (from 
Gilling Castle) are several of her books—(i) Formulaire de Prieres a l’Usage des 
Pensionnaires du Monastere de la Paix de Jesus en la Cite d’Arras. Arras 1702 (ii) 
Secretaria di Apollo or Letters from Apollo Historical and Political directed to the 
most Eminent Princes . . by Trajano Baccalini. vol. 2 London 1704; English Ben- 
edictine Northern Prov. Account Book of Dom R.B. Steare 1747-75 (Downside) f. 42 
1761 April 2d Rd of Lord Fairfax for prayers for Mrs Forcer £5. 5. 0. 

Harleian Soc. Lincolnshire P edigreesiti/913 —Southcott of Blyborough; ibid. 

Visit. of Staffordshire. 166—Skrimshire and ibid. Essex Visitations. 1612. Elliott 

of Stanford Rivers and W.MSS pedigrees—these show pretty conclusively that Lady 
Southcott was the daughter of John Elliott of Ridware, Staffs. and Stanford Rivers, Ess- 
ex by Catherine, daughter of James Skrimshire of Norbury, Staffs; S.P.D. 1635 p. 70— 
Payment to Mrs Cath. Elliott as nurse of York; C.R.S. 17/283, 286 —Mary Elliott of 
Pontoise the daughter of Mrs Cath. Elliott who was the virtuous person from whom 
‘James Steward, Duke of York, suckt Catholick Religion’, 

Archidiaconal Court of Stow Wills. 1669-71 £.533 (Lincs. Archives Committee) and 
P.C.C. Bruce 138 —wills of Sir George Southcott, made Sept 12th 1662; G.E. Cockayne. 
Complete Baronetage iii/239. Southcott. Gives issue and her death; Index Library 
LXVI London Marriage Licences. p.33 (Palmer marriage); Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica viii/28 —M.I. of Catherine Palmer at ‘the Augustinian Nunnery, Paris’ 

Feb. 9th 1730; C.R.S. 6/57, 69— Dame Aloisia Elliott sent over to England to beg in 
1664 . . ‘My Ladys own relations were very . . . obliging. So was my Lady Southcote, Mrs 
Eliot and all D. Aloisias relations’. 

Calendar of Treasury Papers 1679-80 pp. 338, 347 (passes to travel); Bodleian MS 
891. Goods of the Duke of York at Culford Hall Oct. 1671 in charge of Maddam Elliott; 
H.M.C. xvth Report App. Pt. ii MSS of J. Eliot Hodgkin p. 19 1692 Household estab. of 
Duke of York. Pensioners, Mrs Kath. Elliott £200; Camden Soc. Secret Services of Charles 
II and James II. pp.101, 208 — bounties to Mrs Elliott and Dame Southcott; C.R.S. 17/259 — 
1652 Sir George Southcott and Mrs Elliott benefactors of Pontoise; Deputy Keeper of 
Pub. Recs. 9th Rep. App. p.335 (1690) Gilling presentment). 

Walton register; J.F.A. Skeet. Stuart Papers, Pictures & Relics. pp. &7 (Jane Widdr- 
ington); Clay. Extinct & Dormant Peerages in Northern Counties —Widdrington; Cal. 
of Treasury Books viii (3)1685-9 Renee Ne marriage portion); P.C.C. Drax 145 (Sir 
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Edward Carteret’s will—it is interesting that Sir Edward mentions ‘my dear sister 
Margaret La Cloche, Edward La Cloche and Jane de Carteret La Cloche’, but not 

James La Cloche, Charles II’s illegitimate son; Chamberlayne Angliae Notitia 1687 

p. 155 (Carteret as Usher at £150 a yeer); Collins. Peerage on Carteret; W.MS 5/2 

(14) —copy of will of Dame Mary Carteret, wife of Sir Philip —her son Sir Charles 

Carteret and her brother Sir Charles Carteret and his (unfortunately unnamed) sons; 

W.MS 1/14(10) — Fairfax pedigree ref. to Mary’s marriage to ‘Sir Charles Cartwright’; 
Lansdowne MS 900 f.295 d—a Fairfax pedigree ‘wife to Sir Charles Carteret Bart’. (sic); 
J.L. Chester. Registers of Westminster Abbey pp.192 and note, 283, 289; G.E. Cockayne. 
Baronetage. iv. Carteret. (see Corrigenda). Charles Carteret and Mary Fairfax were not 
married in any of the Royal Protestant Chapels. (Somerset House. M.A.4550 A. Registers — 
of Chapels Royal . 1675-1709) 

W.A. Shaw. Book of Knights ii/263; H.M.C. Stuart Papers i/166 (1701 warrant); ibid.’ 
p. 241 (Lady Carteret and Princess Louisa); S.P.D. 1697 p.252 and 1700-02 p.239 (Lady 
Carteret’s activities); C.E. Lart. Jacobite Extracts from Registers of St Germain i/p.xv, 
ii/76 —‘Marie Fairfax’ (her maiden name inthe French fashion) godmother of Anthony, 
son of Bernard Howard and Anne Roper Aug. 19th 1716; ibid. 119—Dec. 24th 1716 
Charles de Carteret wit. at a burial, 215—his own funeral; Test. Ebor. 74/277 (Lord 
Fairfax’s will. 1719); Archives du Nord (Lille) E. 2241/1 (Dunkirk). 

G.E.C. Baronetage. Carteret (Isleworth); C.R.S. 28/59 (Douay) 

Hautecoeur. Histoire du Chapitre de St Pierre de Lille; Archives du Nord (Lille) 
Register of Capitular Acts. Chapter of St Peter’s, Lille 16.G/493 £.369 (there is no 
other reference to Carteret in the Lille Archives); Jacobite Peerage. Ruvigny p.225 
(appointment as chaplain) 

Foley vii/119-20, v/565; Kirk. Biographies of English Catholics in the 18th C. p.271 
(Bishop Gradwell); C.R.S. 4/257 (Philip Carteret’s Jacobitism); ‘ 

Allanson. MS Biographies of the English Congregation O.S.B. i/435 and his MS 
Account of Missions p.50 (Ampleforth archives); W.MS 3/8 (Francis Carteret’s letter 
to Fairfax) 

Lart (op. cit. supra) t/xiv ; the date looks rather suspect. 

H.M.C. Stuart Papers. i/208. 

Walton register; Surtees Soc. 131/69. 

ibid.; History of the Families of Skeet, Widdrington & others. (F.J.A. Skeet) pp.107-8; 
Payne. Records of Eng. Catholics. p.122. 

G.W. Johnson. Fairfax Correspondence. Memoirs of Reign of Charles I. i/264; 

P.R,.O. Wards 9/220 £.55; H.E. Bell. Introd. to History of Court of Wards p.122ff.; 
Lansdowne MS 608 (Cole’s Collection of Wards Precedents & Judgments — for cases of 
Catholic wards up to 13 Charles I only. Compare H.M.C. 5th Report p.ill, the case of 
Lord Petre) 

Surtees. Durham iii/245; Additional MS 18979 £.76 (Fairfax letter) 

Bodleian MS Fairfax 32/ ff.30, 27, 23-4 (they are not bound always in order) 

Aubrey. Brief Lives ed. Powell pp.340-44; Aubrey seems to be our only authority 
for Fairfax’s schooling at Felsted. We cannot identify the B.M.MS life of Isaac Barrow 
cited as its authority by the D.N.B. article on Barrow. Aubrey’s Life of Isaac Barrow 
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seems to imply that, after marrying and leaving school, Viscount Fairfax went to Lon- 
don. ‘This viscount Fairfax, being a schooleboy, married a gentleman’s daughter in 
the towne there, who had but a thousand pounds. So leaving the schoole, he would 
needs have Mr Isaac Barrow with him, and told him he would maintaine him. But the 
lorde Saye was so cruel to him that he would not allow anything that ’tis thought he 
dyed for want. . . Young Isaac’s master, Holbitch, found him out in London and courted 
him to come to his schoole . . but he did not care to go to schoole again. When my 
lord Fairfax faild and he saw he grew heavy upon him, he went to see one of his 
schoolfellows, one Mr Walpole a Norfolke gent...’ 

Additional MS 19149 ff.194-6. 13. 16. 18. (Davy’s Suffolk Collections. Smith of 
Stutton pedigree); Add. MS 900 f.295d (a Fairfax pedigree ‘from Hopkinson’s Yorks. 
collections’. Contains the ‘schoolmaster’ reference) 

Stutton parish register; Additional MS 18979 ff.198ff. (Ibson’s letter); 

Y.C.A. E/63. Order Book of the York Committee for Compounding. f.9 (answer ref- 
using petition of Alethea, Lady Fairfax of Walton for discharge from monthly assess- 
ments), £.39v. (second refusal), ff.40, 70 (refusal of petitions from Ibson)—all these in 
1645; H.M.C. 9th Report. MSS of Alfred Morrison of Fonthill p.443 (Lady Fairfax’s 
letter —which has now left Fonthill and cannot be traced. It came from the Fairfax MSS— 
originally from the Denton collection at Leeds Castle in Kent —in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps. According to Henry Howard. Indications of Memorials . .of the 
Howard Family, in 1834 there were ‘several’ of Lady Alethea’s letters to Lord Fairfax 
of Denton in the Leeds MSS (p. 74); Bell. Fairfax Correspondence. Memorials of the 
Civil War. i/189—Col. Atkins’ letter and compare p.281. 

MS Register of House of Lords Nov. 28th 1645; W.MS 5/4 —copy of Lords order 
dated Dec. 12th, naming the committee as the Earls of Northumberland, Kent, Pem- 
broke, Salisbury, Lincoln, Manchester, Lords Wharton, Robartes, Howard and Grey; 
S.P.D. 1654 p.354 (distraint on Denton) 

Test. Ebor. May 29th 1648. 

Herald & Genealogist VIII/225ff.; C.A. Goodricke. History of the Goodricke Family. 
pp. 17, 24 W.MS pedigrees. 


Yorks. Archaeological Soc. Library MS 282 (Dodsworth’s Gilling transcripts on ff. 1-56; 


there are two copies of the Dodsworth Fairfax pedigree and one of his treatise on Fair 
fax heraldry amongst the W.MSS; Bodleian Fairfax MS (Lord Fairfax of Denton to Isaac 
Fairfax of Dunsley); ibid. Fairfax MS 32 £.188 (Henry Fairfax to Charles, Viscount 
Fairfax); ibid. Fairfax MS 34 £.58 (Charles, Viscount Fairfax’s answer —this is the 
original letter and the only specimen of his hand so far discovered) 

C.R. Markham. Life of Robert Fairfax. p.35n. 

Camden Soc. 1875. Autobiography of Anne, Lady Halkettup. 39ff.,96 

Harleian Soc. LVI Visitations of Berks. i/318 — Yate of Buckland, but contrast the 
M.I. in Buckland church to Sir John Yate, according to which his elder son Edward 
died at the age of twelve. Sir John died intestate Jan. 27th 1658 aged 53; Calendar 
of Committee for Compounding 2833 — sequestration of Sir John Yate; Berks. Arch. 
Journal 36/59ff. and 49/27ff. on the Yates — Abigail, Lady Fairfax had as cousin 
Henry Marten the Regicide; P.C.C. Bath 136—will of Sir Charles Yate, Abigail’s 
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brother does not mention his sister Abigail or his Fairfax relations at all (made Oct.6th — 


1671, proved Oct 19th 1680); Sir Charles married Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Gage 
of Firle, Sussex. The male line of the Yates ceased in 1690 and Buckland passed to 
the Throckmortons. There is a portrait of Alethea Fairfax, daughter of Abigail, as a 
small girl, at the Throckmorton house, Coughton Court. One book of Abigail’s mother’s 
(Mary Yate) is now in Ampleforth Abbey Library —‘The Modest Critick or Remarks upon 
the most Eminent Historians Antient and Modern with useful cautions and Instructions 
as well for Writing as Reading History . . . by one of the Society of the Port-Royal’. 
London 1689. In the back there is part of a smal] (late 17c.?) Latin prayer book. 
SPD 1649-50 p.547 Sept. 18 1649 pass for Lady Yates to goto France. The Yate 
family MSS exist amongst the Throckmorton MSS at Coughton Court, Warwickshire 
(Shelf 4/69; 68; Chaddesley Corbet Deeds; Buckland Papers.) There is no reference 
in them whatever to Abigail or her husband. Nothing in her brother Charles’ marriage 
settlement to Frances Gage June 26th 1656, 1658 indenture of Sir. Charles’ debts 
(which at least, in acknowledging his sister Elizabeth’s portion as unpaid and ignoring 
Abigail, implies that Abigail was married before 1658), Aug. 21st 1660 settlement by 
Sir Charles mentions only Appolonia of his sisters. The wills of Sir Charles (1671) 
and Sir John Yate (1690) have no Fairfax references. It is evident that the Yates 
were a wealthy family, with property in Middlesex and London. There are many Yate 
family portraits at Coughton, of Abigail’s parents and grandparents and all her sisters 
but none of Abigail and the small portrait of ‘Aletheia daughter of Lord Fairfax’ as a 
small girl in a cap, with flowers in her hand and a castle in the background (Gilling?) 
has a seventeenth century inscription ‘Aletheia’ and is very crudely painted. 

N.R.Q.S. v/10 (fine for the play); Y.C.A. E/63 f.80v. (Ampleforth prebend); H.M.C. 
5th Report App. p.93 (Thomas Gower to John Langley on the Gilling meeting, Jan.5th 
1660). 

Ev. MS (York Assize directions on dealing with Recusants) 

Memoirs of Sir John Reresby ed. A. Browning (Fairfax at Assize day at York); 
Northern Turf History. i. Hambleton & Richmond. J.Fairfax-Blakeborough. p.31 (this 
gives no definite evidence of connection of the Fairfaxes with race meetings before 
1722, but their subscription to them and attendance then is not likely to have been a 
new thing. William Heseltine, a noted early 18 C. jockey was keeper of the Fairfax 
Arms at Gilling and married a daughter of Michael Fox of Gilling.) Camden Soc. Life 
of Marmaduke Rawden pp. 77, 89, 124, 150, 155; Y.D.R. RVI/A.24 £.360 (Rawden 
recusancy). Even a Catholic could contribute to the Militia in the 1660s—B.M. Add. 
MS 41254 —Letter Book of Lord Fauconberg as Lord Lieutenant of the North Riding. 
c. 1665. A perfect list of Sir Metcalfe Robinson’s Troop. Rydall. Duke of Buck. 4; 
Henry Crosland | (my note —a Catholic); Lord Fairfax 1. A perfect list of Captaine 
Gowers Troop taken the 9th of August 1665. Ryedale. Duke of Newcastle 2; Lord 
Fairfax |. 

C.R. Markham. Life of Robert Fairfax pp. 59-60, 210, 206 (relations with Steeton 
Fairfaxes, especially p. 206, Thomas Fairfax, Major-General for Limerick to Admiral 
Robert Fairfax, Limerick Sept. 19th 1707. 


“Dear Nephew, Pray when you go to Gilling be pleased to give my humble thanks 
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to my Lord Fairfax and that | will doe Mr Robinson all the service I can, but I am 

unfortunately out of town... but shal] be about ten dayes in Dublin and then I’1] 

use all my endeavour to do him all the service I can . . . and I know my Lord 

Inchiquin will do him all the service in the world that lies in his power. . .’) 

Brian Fairfax. Life of the Duke of Buckingham; H.M.C. MSS of Mrs Frankland-Russell 
-Astley. p.60 (Fauconberg and Gilling). 

Ampleforth Abbey Library. MS 1/5 (MS commonplace book of ‘Johannes Renaldsonus’ 
“Richardus Legatus 1671’, ‘Petrus Forcerus’, ‘Gulielmus Trafford’ with Diconson’s 
diary in the back. 1694-1699) 

Test. Ebor. 58/36 (Walmesley’s will); P.C.C. Irby 84 (Widdrington’s will); Herald 
and Genealogist VIII/225ff. (Norcliffes); L.MS ‘Book of Pedigrees’; Great Villiers. 
H.W. Chapman. p.285. Lord Fairfax had business and social relations with the Con- 
stables of Everingham (a Catholic family). Tenants from Everingham settled at Gilling 
or as servants there (Ev. MSS Select MS 125c & 89) The Constables sold horses at 
Gilling (Ev. MS Account Book 59*Sept. 1673 to shewing the grey mare at Gilling . .) 
and bought deer from Gilling park for Everingham (ibid. Account Book 27. Feb. 20th 
1685) The families were linked in the Metham trust set up on March 20th 19 Charles II 
by George Metham,and consisting of Lord Fairfax, Lord Langdale Sir Marmaduke Con- 
stable. (ibid. Select MS 130) 

Markham. Life of Robert Fairfax. pp. 206, 225 etc.; Cal. S.P.D. 1689-90 p.447 
(Lord Fairfax of Denton and Popish estates); Browning. Memoirs of Reresby. p.581-3 
etc. Note that William Hammond, Isabella Bladon’s husband had probably lapsed. 

(see Note on Fairfaxes of Steeton). 

Surtees Soc. 62/25 Iff. (Mrs Thornton) 

Y.D.R. RVI/A. 26 (1663), A. 28 (1667), in 1674 the Gilling wardens failed to make 
any returns, and in 1682, 1684-8 and 1693 no Fairfaxes are mentioned. (a. 33,34,37)} 
N.R.R.O. Quarter Sess. Names of Papists within the N. Riding 30 Charles II and 3 
William III; Ev. MS R. 14/1 List of Catholic landowners with ‘Out payt extracted’ and 
‘gross summs’ — Lord Fairfax (under both headings) £66. No date but seems to be, 
from internal evidence, late 17 C. 

Gilling register; see Appendix on Chaplains to the Fairfaxes. 

H.M.C. 12th Report App. pt. 7 p.41 (the 1666 meetings in Lancs,); Foley 7(2) p.1413 
(book presented by Charles, Lord Fairfax to the School at Scarisbrick); Test. Ebor. 58/36 
(Walmesley’s will); C. Dalton. English Army Lists i/135.See also the rapid use by 
the Fairfaxes of the Earl of Carlisle’s influence for Katherine Metham. (NOTE 10) 

Gilling register; Cal. S.P.D. 1680-I p.487 (James Wallis to the Duke of Newcastle); 
Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby ed. D. Parsons p.380 (Newcastle to Slingsby); the Widd- 
rington connection led Fairfax into trouble with the Earl of Derby. Widdrington’s cousin, 
William Stanley, was a convert. He bequeathed to Widdrington arrears of an annuity 
from Derby of some £9000 (P.C.C. Irby 84. Widdrington’s will 1694) Derby brought a 
law suit against Fairfax, as Widdrington’s executor, to recover the annuity, on the 
grounds that Stanley had been practised upon by a priest on his death bed. (H.M.C. 
House of Lords MSS N.S. ii p.536 — 1696-7, case of Charles, Lord Fairfax of Emuli 
vy. Earl of Derby) Yet Derby had had Brigadier Tom Fairfax of Steeton as a mentor. (H.M.C. 
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Ormonde MSS N.S. iii/366, 367-8. There are several letters catalogued in H.M.C, 
Ormonde MSS — in 4th Report — as from ‘Fairfax’ to Ormonde which are really all 
letters from Brigadier Fairfax, as the originals, now in the National Library of Ireland 
show) and William Dicconson of Wrightington, Fairfax’s friend and connection and 

a Catholic, frequently dined with Derby at the period of the law case. (Dicconson’s 
Diary. Note 132) 

Cal. Treasury Papers. 1678 p.621 —it is very likely that the party went to the con- 
vent at Pontoise where Widdrington’s sister, Dame Elizabeth Widdrington was clothed 
on May 4th 1679, where Dame Christina Thorold was a nun, and two of Lady Southcott’s _ 
sisters. In 1685-6 Mr and Mrs Metham were benefactors of the convent. (C.R.S. 17/259, 
277, 306, 260-1) 

Brian Fairfax. Life of Buckingham; compare Reresby’s version of the death bed 
scene, received from Fairfax and Troutbeck, in Memoirs. ed. Browning. p.583;for 
John Troutbeck M.D. see J. Foster. Yorks. Families. W. Riding (under Foljambe — 
Troutbeck, of Hope, co. York, married Frances, heiress of Sir Francis Foljambe and 
widow of Sir Christopher Wray, in 1665. She died in 1667, and was a relation of 
Reresby’s) and Test. Ebor. 60/253, will of John Troutbeck M.D. of St Martin in the 
Fields, made June 15th 1684, to be buried near his wife in St Martin’s —niece Frances 
Lowther daughter of Francis Lowther — niece Sarah Silverwood—sister Dowsabella 
Werden of Preston, Lancs and her son Roger Welshman by her first husband — brother 
in law John Thompson — loving friends Mr John Ward, Captain Thomas Ward, John 
Gopp, Samuel Hartcliffe—witnesses Gilbert Talbot, John Bright, George Potts, John 
Brane; Thomas Hughes. House at Monk Freiston, Yorks and house property in York. 

H.M.C. MSS of Mrs Frankland-Russell-Astley p.60 (Fauconberg’s letter); Markham. 
Life of Robert Fairfax. passim; W.MS 4/23(16) — Fairfax’s Lieutenancy commission. 
(see also G. Duckett. Penal Laws & the Test Act p.16); Fairfax presided at North 
Riding Quarter Sessions on three occasions only — Jan.10, April 24 and Oct. 2, 1688 
(N.R.Q.S. vii/86, 84, 90). Fairfax’s influence seems to have spread beyond the North 
Riding. Thus the young Sir Philip Constable of Everingham, now a Catholic Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the East Riding was keeping in close contact with Fairfax —Ev. MSS 
Account Book 27 — August 25-30 1687 given my Lord Fairfax servants . . paid for yr 
horse when yr worship went to meete Ld Fairfax (apparently from the market and races 
at Malton); Jan 30th 1687/8 given to my Ld Fairfax his keepers for 4 brace of deere 
£4. . Feb. 27 mending waggon when they went to Gilling . . September L1th 1688 your 
worships commission for being Deputy Lieutenant 2 guineys . Sept 24th yor worship 
had to Gilling £1. 

Reresby. Memoirs. ed. Browning pp.512-3 (Charles Fairfax as Mayor). 

ibid. pp.514, 518. 

H.M.C. 12th Report App. pt. 7 p.225. See also 11th Rpeort App. pt.7 pp.36-7— 
siezure in the post, 1689, of a letter, apparently from the chaplain at Gilling to 
Elizabeth Tempest at Broughton. Also accusation that Gilling is being supplied with 
Jacobite information by ‘a servant’ of Lord Fairfax’s in Northumberland, Thomas 
Wilson. (This must be Dom Thomas Wilson). Compare ibid. p.26 a letter-from Dom 
Nicholas Colston, chaplain to Mrs Hammond at Towton (sister-in-law to Mrs John 
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Fairfax) to his aunt Mrs Bridget Foster at Durham, also siezed. Both these letters 
seem to have been outspokenly loyal to James II and hostile to William of Orange. 
N.R.Q.S. vii/99 —July 1689 arms siezed at Gilling. 

H.M.C. 14th Report App. pt.4 p.295 (1694 list); N.R.R.O. Quarter Sess. April 14th 
1708. 

Y.A.J. 37. Beresford. Glebe terriers and Open Fields, Yorkshire.;W.MS contain 
court rolls for all Fairfax manors from the late 15th or mid-16th Cs. to the 1620s or 
1630s and then a gap until the mid-L8th C. A good deal more could be discovered about 
the arrangements of the estate from these. W.MS 5/4 (Widdrington’s receipt for £8000 
of the dowry. Security given for the other £2000); ibid. 3/8 (financial state of Lord 
Fauconberg at his death) B.M. Add MS 41255-f.105v 1694 —Fauconberg lends Lord 
Widdrington £6000. 

Ampleforth Abbey Archives. Abstract of the Title of Charles Gregory (Pigott) 
Fairfax Esq. to Freehold and Leasehold Estates in Ampleforth—this contains ab- 
stracts of all the main Fairfax deeds from the 1699 entail onwards; College of Arms 
MS I.C.B. No.1. Stemmat: Famil: in Com: Ebor. p.134. 

C.R.S 9/373 (Lady Fairfax’s piety); Ushaw College Eyre MSS xxxviii (her £300 
to the secular clergy) and Ushaw MS iii/94C. Regulations on the distribution of funds 
in the N.District. Sept 5th 1739. £100 given to Mr Perkinson by Madam Apollonia Yates, 
but ordered by her to be entered here as the gift of Abigail, Viscountess Fairfax of 
Gilling Castle approp. to supply the York chapel with the oblig. of keeping the anniv. 
of Lady Fairfax July 14th and of the Lord Charles Fairfax July 6th; C.R.S. 9/373 
donation from Lady Fairfax to the English convent at Paris; Record Book of the North- 
ern Province. 0.S.B. (MS Downside) f.11-1696 a note by Fr Augustine Tempest that 
Viscountess Fairfax has deposited £100 in ‘the Chamber of Paris’ in the name of the 
Northern Province. The meaning of this is not very evident; Test. Ebor. 67/263 ff. 
(Lord Fairfax’s will made June 4th 1711 and proved July 17th. He died in Suffolk 
Street, London—on July 6th, according to Mrs Yate —and his body was not buried at 
Gilling until July 23rd. 

In the National Portrait Gallery there is a large wedding portrait, signed by Gerard 
Soest, and inscribed ‘Sr Thomas & Lady Fairfax.’ It was at Gilling until the late 19th 
century. It has several times been reproduced as a portrait of Lord Fairfax of Cameron 
(3rd Baron, the great Parliamentary general) and his wife Anne Vere, and ascribed to 
Dobson. (e.g. by C.R. Markham. life of the Great Lord Fairfax. p.430) Unfortunately 
the portrait is of about 1650 or a few years later. It represents a very young pair, and 
Lord Fairfax was then forty. The inscription is probably of the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries. It is quite possible therefore that this is really a wedding portrait of Charles, 
Sth Viscount Fairfax of Emly and Abigail Yate. 
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